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The Grain Trade 


Knowledge of the past can be a key 


to the future—and the history of grain 
trade associations provides a fund of 
information about the development of 


self-government within an industry 


A Record Year 


The year 1959, by almost every measure, 
has been a record year for the food indus- 
try . . . consumers purchased an all-time 
record quantity and the outlook is for a 
further increase in 1960 .. . and the long- 


term prospects are even more exciting 
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The Cake Flour That Raises Your Profits! 
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Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, 
finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” mois.ure = 
International’ 


means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling 
cakes at lower production cost to you more satistied KR 5 
BAKERY PROVED” 


customers and higher profits, too! 








VELVET 


Ihternational -——— 





WIiLtinane cum ran ry 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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SWEET MU 
BAG BUYERS 


Chase customers call the tune—and Chase follows through. The key to our whole business is 
giving you the bags you want, when you want them, made right, and priced right. But it doesn’t 
end with filling your order ... Chase continues working in complete harmony with you... 
making available the newest and most efficient materials, helping cut costs, eliminating waste, 


by individualized attention to your requirements. Some may call it “extra” service... at Chase, 


we know it’s the ONLY right way to serve you. 


Our 112th Year 


BAG COMPAN Y 


Generali Saies Offices: 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


BAG PLANTS AND GALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
—A NATIONWIOE STAFF OF BAG SPECIALISTS 
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What are you 
paying for 
when you buy 


bakery flour? 


You buy a baking ingredient — but what do you get? 
Here are the facts about the“extras’ in Russell- Miller flour that aren't 


mentioned in the analysis. They can make a big difference. 


HE purchase of flour is a bargain between baker 
and miller. To the baker it means a fair price for 
an important production ingredient —so many 
dollars per hundred weight. To Russell-Miller the 
bargain is measured in responsibility, reputation, quality 
and customer satisfaction. 
You won't find them listed on the invoice, but the 
“extras” milled into every Russell-Miller flour represent 
the biggest value a baker will ever receive. 


It all starts with the wheat 

Hard spring, hard winter and soft wheats are selected 
by Russell-Miller for their excellence in particular types 
of bakery flours . . . bread, cake, pastry .. . for their 
ability to produce the properties required in a wide 
range of bakery production. Russell-Miller terminal 
elevators are filled with a variety of these wheats... 
all representing the finest crops from the country’s top 
wheat producing regions. 

The search for perfection never ends 

Vigilance is the price of quality. At Russell-Miller’s 
modern laboratories countless tests guard a reputation 
built through more than 75 years of milling. Tests 
before wheat is bought... tests before wheat is milled 
tests, tests, tests. And finally, after milling, the 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter 


final test . . . an actual baking, to prove the qualities 
Russell-Miller insists on offering bakers. The research 
and laboratory facilities of Russell-Miller alone repre 
sent a huge investment. . . yet, this search for perfec 
tion is a part of the bargain you make when you buy 


Russell-Miller flour. 


Service is a part of the bargain too 

To Russell-Miller, the sale of bakery flour never ends 
the miller’s responsibility. Technical service is always 
available . . . formula analysis and production help is a 
part of the bargain too. 

The whole idea behind Russell-Miller’s bargain with 
bakers is to deliver a product of outstanding quality 
and dependability . . . to back it with technical help 

. to make it easily available at a fair price. Remem- 
ber, easily available means the flour you want, in the 
quantity you want, when you want it. That’s why 
Russell-Miller will gladly make mixed shipments. 

These days, isn’t it refreshing to find a source that 
offers so many extras? Russell-Miller feels these ad- 
vantages are important . . . that’s why they’re a part 
of every bargain Russell-Miller makes with bakers. 
The extras have been in Russell-Miller flour since 1882. 


They always will be... you can count on it. 


Milling Co. 


pectalists in the milling of fine flours 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 


ind Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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WICHITA CONVENTION—The cur- 
rent situation in U.S. wheat and 
world agriculture, from legislation 
to surpluses, was given a thorough 
airing by speakers who appeared 
before the |0th annual meeting of 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers in Wichita Dec. 9-11 
Page 5 


TO OGILVIE HELM—Arthur At- 
kins, a miller with long and varied 
experience in all aspects of his 
company's operations, has been 
elected to the presidency of Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., succeeding the 
retiring president, H. Norman Da- 


Page 7 
FLOUR MARKETS — The quiet 
which settled over the national 
flour markets for several weeks 


was broken by a wave of heavy 
hard wheat flour buying which 
started Dec. 9 in the Southwest. 
Practically all chain bakers booked 
varying amounts and independents 
followed suit, but in a lighter man- 
ner 
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SIMILAR OBJECTIVES—Aims and 
objectives of the National Grain 
Trade Council and the various 
wheat grower associations are simi- 
lar, and their back- 
grounds point to a mutual desire to 
serve and benefit the industry; an 
address before the Washington As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers, Inc. 
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historical 


RECORD YEAR—By a!most 
measure, 1959 is moving into his- 
tory as a record year for the food 
industry. Consumers bought an all- 
time record quantity of food and 
the outlook is for a further increase 
in 1960 


every 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION—The 
put of wheat flour in Canada for 
October 3,820,000 
cwt., representing an increase of 
16% over the September output of 
3,303,000 cwt., | % more than the 
October, 1958, figure of 3,792,000 
cwt., but practically unchanged 
from the 10-year (1949-1958) av- 
erage October production of 3,- 
819,000 cwt 


out- 


amounted to 
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REGULAR FEATURES 


ere rere : 4a 
Flour Market ........ oe ae 
Wheat Market : 9 
Capital Comment . 10 
Convention Calendar . 24 


INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


Current Flour Production 9 
Lake Clearances 10 
Stock Market ...... ik 























COYOTE — 
FRIEND OR FOE? 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—Coyotes in 
crop land areas of Alberta will get a 
one-year reprieve at least if farmers 
give consideration to suggestions from 
J. B. Gruba, provincial agriculture de- 
partment supervisor of crop protec- 
tion and pest control. With thousands 
of acres of unharvested grain remain- 
ing out all winter he contends that 
coyotes would help protect the crops 
from heavy damage from mice. The 
mouse population is bound to increase 
sharply and this pest and other 
rodents could be held in check by 
coyotes. Mr. Gruba says farmers con- 
sidering coyote control programs at 
this time of the year should think 
twice. Farmers have to answer the 
question themselves whether’ the 
coyote this winter will be friend or 
foe. 





Storage Rates 
Expected to Be 
On USDA Agenda 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON— The Grain Trade 
Storage Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee will meet here next week with 
U.S. Depariment of Agriculture Com- 
modity Stabilization Service officials 
to go over general terms of the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement 

CSS officials say the discussion of 
rates will not be a subject 
on the official agenda, although they 
probably will be the object of con- 
versations between committee mem- 
bers and USDA officials outside for- 
mal committee sessions 


storage 


CSS officials say they have not re- 
ceived all of the cost study reports 
which that agency has been soliciting 
from grain warehousmen, and it may 
be some time before they have cor- 
related this information 

There appears to be no storage 
shortage imminent, although there is 
a suspic on that next year there may 
squeezes on storage avail- 
ability in the big corn states such 
as Iowa, but even those pinches are 
likely to be eased through the ability 
of CSS to shift its surplus stocks 
from one area to another to aid the 
farmer in finding a home for his loan 
grains 


be some 


Comments from Commodity Credit 
Corp. regional office directors indi- 
cate that in the Pacific Northwest 
and the Southwest there is now avail- 


able ample storage space. In fact, 
comments from within USDA  indi- 
cate that lonrding orders for CCC 


grains to meet payment-in-kind cer- 
tificates, raise protests from ware- 
housemen against moving grain from 
their houses 

—— BREATC 


S THE STAFF OF Lire— 


‘Largest’ Wheat Cargo 


Arrives in Buffalo 
BUFFALO, N.Y.—Arrival of the 
freighter Charles E. Dunlap with 425,- 
050 bu. of wheat for the Pillsbury Co., 
largest cargo to join the winter stor- 
age fleet here, brings total winter 
storage to date over the 4.000.000 bu 
mark. There are in port, 
and two more are reported on the 
way from Duluth 


19 vessels 
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Flour Production in November Reaches 
21,488,695 cwt.; Third Highest Month 


Of Year; Also Over Previous November 


U.s. wheat flour production in 
November has been estimated by 
The Northwestern Miller at 21,488,- 
695 cwt., making it the third high- 
est month of the current year. It 
is also somewhat above November 
of 1958. In the current year, Nov- 
ember was exceeded in total out- 
put only by October, with an of- 
ficial Bureau of the Census total 
production figure of 22,412,000 ewt. 
and January, with 21,584,000, 


Nov 
amounted to 


With only 20 working 
ember daily offtake 
1,074,435 cwt exceeding all previous 
months of 1959 and November of the 
previous year. By comparison, the 
census bureau reported daily produc 
tior f 1,019,000 ewt. for October and 
1,063,000 ewt. for the prey Nov 


days 


ous 


ember. October had 22 working days 
and November, 1958, had 19 days 

The second highest month of the 
current year for daily average pro- 
duction now appears to be January 
with an official figure of 1,028,000 
cwt 

Regarding total Novembe produc 
tion percentagewise the figure of 
21,488,695 cwt. was 4.1 (923 305 
cw eclow October and 25 (506 
523 cw.) ibove November of last 
year 

Daily production for November 
was i (55,435 ewt.) over October 
and 1.1 (11,435 ewt.) abov Nov 
embe! f 1958 
— 








U. S. AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 





Compared with all of 1958, the 
November total output of 21,488,695 
cwt. ranked fourth, exceeded by Oc- 
tober with 23,385,000 cwt., January 
with 21,715,000 ewt. and September 
with 21,504,000 cwt 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 
NOVEMBER, 1959 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
oeccount for approximately 77.3% of the total 
U.S. flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis represent 100% of pro- 
duction of those points in hundredweights. 








Minneapolis 909,360 
Interior Northwest 2,288,896 
NORTHWEST 3,198,256 
Kansas City 1,131,897 
Interior Southwest 5,806,897 
SOUTHWEST 6,938,494 
BUFFALO 2,265,225 
CENTRAL & SOUTHEAST 2,090,251! 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 2,118,536 
TOTAL 16,610,762 
Adjusted 77.3 
U.S. TOTAL 21,488,695 
DAILY AVERAGE 1,074,435 


Bureau of Census reported 22,412,000 sacks 
1,019,000 daily) for October, 1959 

Bureau of Census reported 20,191,000 sacks 
1,063,000 daily) for November, 1958 











USDA Reports Decline in Barter 
Contracts During July-September 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has re- 
ported that barter contracts valued 
at $34.4 million were negotiated by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in the 
July-September quarter of 1959, 
compared with contracts valued at 
$62.5 millon in the April-June, 1959, 
quarter. 


I er contracts provide tor the 
exc! i n equivalent-value-basis 
of Ct | ricultural commodi- 
ties t é ( iterial 

A ( ud eS ¢ ported 
by er contractors in the July- 
Sey ber quarter had an _ export 

f $53.2 million (812,000 


short tons), compared with $58.1 mil 
lion for April-June 
Commodity exports under barter in 
the July-September quarter included 
Wheat, 51,118,000 bu.; corn, 8,777,000 
bu barley, 6.708.000 bu 
hum 3 208.000 ew 
1.131000 bu 
Materials delivered to CCC by con- 
tractors in the July-September quar- 
ter had a value of $50.2 million com- 
$62.3 million during the 
quarter As of Sept 30, 
materials acquired through 
barter and held in CCC inventory 
pending transfer to the stockpile with 
reimbursement to CCC valued 
BARTER, pace 


grain sor- 
ind soybeans, 


pared with 
prec eding 


strategic 


were 
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An Old Idea Revamped 


E’LL LAY ODDS that any GOP presi- 
dential hopeful who hitches his star to 


the “Benson Must Go" movement will lose more 
votes in the urban areas than he will save in the 
farm belt. The truth is that many voters—and the 
city slickers are looming more importantly than 
farmers in the fast expanding industrial complex 
of the U.S. 
outstanding example of a man who wants to make 
farming pay .. . for itself. 

And there are many farmers who agree with 
him, too. They are tired of being classed as charity 
seekers when all they ask is a fair return for 
their heavy capital investment. Political panderers, 
not the farmers, are responsible for the chaotic 
surplus condition we have to face up to now. 


recognize Ezra Taft Benson as the 


New ideas for solving the farm problem are 
as rare as snow in June. Almost every suggestion 
has its roots in something that has been mulled 
over in the past. Writing in the current issue of 
the Journal of Farm Economics, Willard W. Coch- 
rane of the University of Minnesota has dusted 
off an old idea—the certificate plan—-and he writes 
persuasively. Mr. Cochrane believes that supply 
control on a much broader basis could remedy the 
surplus situation. 

By supply control he means the conscious ad- 
justment of supply to demand, commodity by com- 
modity, year in and year out to yield market 
prices predetermined by a _ responsible agency. 
Pointing out that every commodity is produced by 
many hundreds to many thousinds of producers, 
Mr. Cochrane says that any permanent adjustment 
of the chronic conditions of over production can 
only be achieved by consistent changes on each of 
these farms. Wheat can be cited as a_ specific 
example. 

The basic principles of the plan are these: 

1. Parity, determined by Congress, would 
serve as a guide for national sales quotas 
rather than a support to farm prices. 

2. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
would set national sales quotas on each ag- 
ricultural commodity approved by producers 
in referendum. 

8. Each farmer at the beginning of the 


Bakers Ring the Cash 
[TOMER for the Ameri- 


A” IMPORTANT Cl 
can farmer is the American baker. Bakers 


use 76% of all flour solc domestically in the U.S. 
and this adds up to 160: ‘lion hundredweights a 
year. And that flour demands the purchase of 360 
million bushels of wheat the millers. 

In terms of cold cash, sales of baked foods 
total $6.5 billion a year. More than half of this 
amount comes from brea and rolls. Every man, 
woman and child in the l consumes an average 
of 90 Ib. of bread and 1\ls every year, or the 
equivalent of five slices bread a day 

All this represents a or source of income 
for the wheat farmer, according to information 
provided by the Americ: Institute of Baking, 
with assists from the Am« in Bakers Assn. and 
the Millers National Federation 

But that’s not all of the farmer-baker story. 
Dairymen receive checks for 320 million pounds of 
nonfat milk solids used in the making of bread 
In addition, tremendous amounts of evaporated 


program would receive a market share of 

the national sales quota for each commodity 

based on his historical record of production. 
1. A farmer would be free to buy or sell 
marketing certificates. 

Note that under Mr. Cochrane's first principle 
Congress, in effect, would be determining fair 
prices for producers and consumers with the needs 
of both groups taken into consideration 

Mr. Cochrane concedes that his plan does not 
solve all the problems and it would not do much 
for the low production farms. But it could help 
protect gross farm income without seriously re- 
stricting the degree of free decision making in 
farming, he claims 

National sales quotas would be assessed by the 
amount USDA feels would be sold on the open 
market at a predetermined parity price. Included 
would be between 20 and 30 commodities going 
into human food. But the sales quotas would not 
include commodities consumed on farms, sold 
among farms or sold to farms 

And Mr. Cochrane has aimed at flexibility 
National quotas would vary from year to year 
as demand conditions changed or as Congress 
redefined parity. 

Certificates would not be increased or de- 
creased from year to year regardless of the 
changes in the national sales quota. A value in 
percentages would be announced annually instead, 
thus eliminating the need for issuing or confisca 
ting certificates. And once the program was in 
operation it would be illegal to market any of the 
commodities concerned without a_ certificate 
Farmers, however, can increase or decrease pro 
duction by the purchase or sale of certificates at 
a defined fair price with other producers. 

In the case of any commodity subject to sharp 
yield variations, some flexibility would have to be 
exercised. For instance, if yields would average 
about 10° over the previous five year history 
the government would purchase that amount. Con- 
versely, if yields are down, the government would 
put that amount into the open market 

Mr. Cochrane estimates that participation by 
farmers would have to be as high as 60 to 70‘ 
to make the program successful 


Register for Farmers 


and whole milk, buttermilk, whey powder and 
butter are bought by the bakers. This nets the 
farmers another $50 million a year 

Orchard and berrymen benefit from the vast 
tonnage of fruits used in pies and desserts. Sales 
of bakery desserts ring the cash register to the 
tune of $1,800 million. As part of the dessert story, 
doughnuts pull in $426 million. Cakes, or similat 
foods, move up the figure to slightly over a billion 
dollars. Pies, alone, claim a quarter of a billion 
dollar share of the yearly take 

Poultrymen benefit, too, because sales of eggs 
to the bakers are a big item in their order books 
Bakers’ angel food cakes are lifesavers for the 
summer egg surplus 

Still more. Fats and oils are purchased to the 
amount of a billion pounds. And from the beet 
and cane sugar producers, commercial bakers pur- 
chase nearly 1.2 million tons of sugar. In addition 
they buy 250.000 tons of corn sugar 

Big customers, indeed. 
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Constitution Adopted 
By AOM Allied Group 


MINNEAPOLIS District No. 4 
Allied Trades, Opera- 
tive Millers, unanimously) 
constitution Dec. 12 


copies of 


Association of 
adopted a 
Following 
minor changes, the 
tution will be forwarded to the mem- 
bership. 


here 


consti- 


As its next step toward formal or- 
ganization, the allied group appoint- 
ed a nominating committee to 
pare a slate of officers to serve dur- 
ing 1960, along with an auditing 
committee. Nominations will be re- 
ceived at a business meeting to be 
held at 3 p.m. Jan. 15, in the Miller 
Publishing Co. clubroom, Minneapo- 
lis, which the membership is urged 
to attend. 


pre- 


Presiding at the Dec. 12 
was O. J. Zimmerman, Smico 
Co., assisted by Wayne Carmichael 
Merck & Co., Inc., co-chairman; Ro- 
bert J. McDonald, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co.; Fred Zenker, MIAG Northamer 
ica, Inc.; Malcolm McDermid, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co.; Fritz Schiess, Buhl- 
er Mill Engineering Co.; L. H. Pat- 
ten, E. H. Leitte Co., treasurer; Dav- 
id Tellett, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., and Hill Shepardson, Si- 
mon-Carter Co. 

Named to the nominating commit- 
tee were Mr. McDermid as chairman 
Mr. Shepardson and Mr. McDonald 

The auditing committee consists of 
Mr. Schiess as chairman; Mr. Shep- 
and Mr. Tellett 


meeting 
Sales 


ardson 
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Current Situation in Wheat, World 
Agriculture Aired by Speakers at 
National Convention of Growers 





CANADIANS RELEASE 
1960 CROP CALENDAR 


OTTAWA—Canada's crop reporting 
calendar for 1960 has been released 
by the Crops Section, Agricultural 
Division of the Bureau of Statistics. 
The first report will be issued Jan. 27 
and cover summerfallow and stubble, 
acreage and yield of specified crops 
in the prairie provinces. This will be 
followed on March 9 with the revised 
estimate of value of 1958 field crops 
and the preliminary estimate of value 
of 1959 field crops, and one week later 
the report on intended acreage of 
principal field crops will be released. 
The report on stocks of grain in Can- 
ada at March 31 will be issued on 
April 20. The first telegraphic crop 
report for 1960 will be issued on May 
4 and will be followed by similar sur- 
veys at regular intervals during the 
growing season. A progress report of 
seeding and spring conditions of win- 
ter wheat will be published June 15, 
and the preliminary acreage report 
will follow on July 6. A further acre- 
age report will appear July 29. The 
estimate of carryover stocks of Cana- 
dian grain at the end of the crop 
year, July 31, 1960, will be released 
Aug. 17. On the last day of August 
the government will publish its first 
forecast of production of principal 
field crops, while the September fore- 
cast of production will appear Sept. 
30. Dates for release of the 1960 No- 
vember estimates have not yet been 
set. 








John Giertz Honored by AACC Section 


WICHITA, KANSAS The Pio- 
neer Section, American Association of 
Chemists, held its December 

the Hotel 
a tour, three speakers and 


Cereal 
meeting at Lassen here, 
combining 
presentation of a distinguished serv- 
ice plaque 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was a visit to the Frontier Chemi- 
cal Co. plant. Another was an address 
by Howard C. Becker, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, who gave 
an account of his recent trip to Puerto 
Rico. Mr. Becker showed 
taken on his tour. S. C. Brennan 
trict manager of the Social Security 


al 
4 


also slides 


dis- 


Administration, Wichita, also spoke 
to the group, touching on aspects of 
the security program 

Glenn Hargrave, the Paniplus Co., 
Kansas City, addressed the section on 
the subject of fungal enzymes 

A special feature of the session was 
the presentation of a plaque to John 
Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., in ap- 
preciation of his efforts and contribu- 
the and his 
assistance to individual members. Re- 
marks accompanying the presentation 
were made by Elden Smurr, Ameri- 
can Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, and 
C. S. Sullivan, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 


social 


Pioneer Section 


tions to 


Tas 


PLAQUE AWARDED—John Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., center, was honored 


at the December meeting of the 


Pioneer Section, 


American Association of 


Cereal Chemists, with a plaque in appreciation of his work in advancement 
of the section and his help extended to individual members. At the left is 


Elden Smurr, American Flours, Inc., and at the right, C. 


Kelly Milling Co. 


S. Sullivan, William 


WICHITA, KANSAS—The cur- 
rent situation in U.S. wheat and 
World agriculture—from legislation 
to surpluses—was given a thorough 
airing by speakers who appeared 
before the 10th annual meeting of 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers in Wichita Dec. 9-11, 


Using the powerful gi 
wheat men as a 
the 


legislators 


sounding board for 
ressional to come 
and farm ol 
from both 
itic fence threshed out a 
from the 
the present farm 
gricultural outlook and m« 
foreign market development 
the 


associations and to 


tussie yet 
inization 
the pol 
multitude 
and 


speakers sides of 


ies ranging pros 


Yr yer ry, 
progra 


kers also paid tribute to 
rowers 
market 


‘rs lor 


projects of 
planned and lready 


n iddress was delivered 

by S¢ Hubert H. Humphrey (D 
Mint who told that 
the coming session of Congress should 
in i by formal resolution, the 
pro nation that “gov own 
ed st of agricultural commodities 
ire “ held is in international 
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world 
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Department 
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specialists 
ne shuddet 
other re¢ 
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think and 
hoth 1 


1 Mr 


irplus 
ernment 


should 


But I to call your attention to 
the feed grain problem which makes 
the wheat problem seem insignificant 


by comparison.’ 


want 


out that the Commodity 
had 1.2 billion bushels 
loan as of Sept. 30, 
attention, 
billion bushels 
government loan 
the same date 


Pointing 
Credit Corp 
of wheat under 
Sen. Carlson 
te CALS 


called also, 


stocks of 1.9 
rains under 
inventory at 
stocks of 
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number one farm problem when feed 
greater than 
queried Sen, Carl- 


government 
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l ask why 


wheat have 
rain stocks are 50% 
the wheat stocks? 
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World Famine 
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Sen. Hum- 
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relieve world 
positive 


keynote Spx aker, 
urging the 
commodities to 
famine, termed 
force for 
“Wheat 
bol of good, the symbol of 
the future. For centuries 
the world have prayed 
daily bread.’ 
answer this 


these “as a 

good.” 

the 
hope for 

people all 
‘Give us 
America 

prayer,” 


has always been sym- 


Ove! 
this day OUI 
help 
Humphrey 

The paid 
wheat organizations and to Clifford 
R. Hope, president of the Great 
Wheat Market Development 


can said 
Sen 


senator tribute to the 


Piains 
Assn 
Speaking of the wheat organiza- 
Humphrey said, “I have 
respect for this organization 
ind its officers and membership. Re- 

rroups this make 
contribution to our entire 


tions, Sen 


great 
sponsible such as 
a real 
economy 
Referring 1t 
Hope now on a 


former Congressman 
tour of inspection in 
senator said, “I am sure 
vuunsel and advice will 
this meeting, just as 
issed in Washington. I 
have had the highest regard 
for Cliff Hope. In my heart I am 
that if in 1953 he had 
appointed agriculture, 
faced with the 
and low in 
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that his wise ¢ 
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they are m 
ilways 
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secretary of 
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told the crowd, and added 
ratio stands at 77 
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farmers will be 
faced with the hazard of new legisla- 
battles that will vitally affect 
future. On the hand they 
fight off the planned attack 
to ‘free’ them from the only protec 
tion they have lotments and 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 
IN 1960 


WICHITA, KANSAS—The Nation- 
al Association of Wheat Growers, 
during their sessions here Dec. 11, 
chose Oklahoma City as the site for 
their 1960 national convention. Lyle 
Hague, Cherokee, Okla., was elected 
as the association's president 
for Oklahoma, Commensurate with 
this, the association's executive com- 
mittee accepted an invitation from 
the Oklahoma group to be hest*to 
the 1960 conclave. 


vice 











Theodore G. Montague, dr. 
Drake Bakeries 

Making Changes 
In Key Positions 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Drake Bakeries, Inc., has 
elected Theodore G. Montague, Jr., 


as president, effective Jan. 1. Now ex- 
ecutive vice president of the company, 
Mr. Montague will succeed Leo W. 
Bayles, who has asked to be relieved 
of his responsibilities as president as 
of Dec. 31. Mr. Bayles will continue 
as a director and, until his normal 
retirement in mid-1960, as a consult- 
ant. 

Mr. Montague joined Drake in 1951, 
and .was appointed assistant vice 
president in 1953. He became a vice 
president in 1955 and executive vice 
president in 1956. In his most recent 
post, his duties included responsibility 
for sales. 

Mr. Bayles retires after seven years 
as Drake's president. He started his 
career in the bakery field in 1922 
when he joined the Yankee Cake Co. 
of Providence, R.I. When the com- 
pany was acquired by Drake in 1928, 
he continued with the new firm. He is 
president of the Northeast 
Assn 


a past 
Bakers 

John G Loeffler, manager of 
Drake's Brooklyn bakery since 1954, 
has been named director of sales, ef- 
assuming the sales 


fective at once, 





Arthur G. Hackett 
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Leo W. Bayles 


responsibilities now held by Mr. Mon- 
tague. Mr. Loeffler joined Drake in 
1928. He became manager of its 
Newark bakery in 1953 and assumed 
his Brooklyn post in 1954. John A. 
Mollenhauer will succeed Mr. Loeffler 
as bakery manager at Brooklyn. With 
the company for six years, Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer has been assistant manager 
at Brooklyn since 1958. 

Clayton C. Daley has been named 
director of production as of Jan. 1. 
He takes over production responsibili- 
ties now held by Arthur G. Hackett, 
vice president. To retire at the end 
of 1960, Mr. Hackett will continue 
with Drake on special assignments. 
Mr. Daley joined the company in 1958 
as assistant to Mr. Hackett after sev- 
eral years of service with Nickles 
Bakery of Navarre, Ohio. 


OF Lire— 
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Colorado Wheat 
Committee Names 
New Office Manager 


DENVER, COLO. James E. 
Thornton, Westminster, Colo., former 
administrative assistant to Byron L. 
Johnson, Englewood, U.S. representa- 
tive, has been named manager of the 
Colorado Wheat Administrative Com- 
mittee office in Denver. Mr. Thorn- 
ton succeeds Theodore F. Fiedler, 
who resigned to direct activities of 
the Great Plains Wheat Market De- 
velopment Assn. in Europe. (The 
Miller, Nov. 24, page 33.) 

As manager of the wheat commit- 
tee, Mr. Thornton will be responsible 
for administering policies and pro- 
grams in behalf of 20000 Colorado 
wheat farmers in 32 counties. Mr. 
Thornton is a 1958 graduate of the 
University of Denver with a degree in 
international relations. He joined the 
staff of Rep. Johnson in 1958. He was 
named administrative assistant last 
January. 


———=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Bakers Club 


° 
Holds Dinner Dance 

CHICAGO— The first Chicago Bak- 
ers Club mixed dinner dance of the 
season was held recently at the 
Acacia Country Club, La Grange, II] 
Some 135 participants, dressed in 
costumes of the 1890's, danced to pop- 
ular and old time music and were 
served a six-course prime rib dinner. 

Jack Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., was master of ceremonies and 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 


Chicago Board 
Protests Changes 
In Tariff Rates 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 
CHICAGO—A stiff protest against 
contemplated changes in the current 


eastern domestic grain rate tariffs 
has been lodged by Clarence Row- 
land, chairman of the board, and 


Robert C. Liebenow, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, with the 
presidents of 19 different railroads 
over whose lines grain moves into 
and out of Chicago. 

The railroad companies whose rate 
structure would be affected if the re- 
visions become effective are: Chica- 
go, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, 
Reck Island & Pac fic; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific; Chica- 
go & North Western; Santa Fe; IIli- 
nois Central; Soo Line; Wabash, Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio; Chicago Great West- 
ern; Chesapeake & Ohio; Chicago & 


Eastern Illinois; Nickle Plate; Balti- 
rore & Ohio; Pennsylvania; New 


York Central; Erie; Monon, and 
Grand Trunk. 
Boiled down to 


protest says that 


its essentials, the 
from the best in- 
formation currently available the 
contemplated revisions will exert a 
“completely devastating’ impact, not 
only upon the Chicago grain market, 


but likewise upon the entire grain 
business 
It goes on to say that in view of 


the anticipated sharp reductions on 
grain shipments from the country to 
territory east of here, but with no 
compensating changes in the Chicago 
proportional rate, this constitutes un- 
lawful discriminaticn. Complete can- 
cellation of other proportional rates 


is apparently contemplated, says 


the board of trade protest, and this 
will produce variable transportation 
costs east of here, thereby ruining 


the grain futures market upon which 
all segments of the grain industry 
depend, 

Distribution 


This in turn, the board of trade of- 


ficials argue, will naturally disrupt 
historical relationships between 
commodities and their origins and 
definitely earmark all grain for the 


Fast, far beyond the latter's ability to 
consume it. 

It was pointed out by 
officials that in reliance 
long-standing grain rate structure, 
hundreds of millions of dollars have 
heen invested in the Chicago market 

facilities, “and certainly, this 

estment must not be abandoned 

's will happen if the rail-lines pro- 

posed highly unrealistic tariffs be- 
come effective.” 

As the top level administrative of- 
the Chicago Board of Trade 
M Rowland and Mr. Liebenow 
have requested a_ full-scale and 


the board 
upon the 


ind its 


rs of 


Searching re-examination of the work 
idy done by the rate committee 
f the purpose of testing it by the 
jont standards of public and _ rail- 
li interests, with the assurance that 
tl ipplication of such a measuring 
Stick will rebound to the mutual ad- 
\ ige of not only the rail lines, and 
th ountry’s oldest and largest grain 
morket but to the public as well 
BREAC S THE STAFF -* Lire— 
PATENT AWARDED 
SHERIDAN, MICH.—Clayton W 
Peters, Sheridan, has been awarded 
a patent on a grain fumigant mixture 
of carbon tetrachloride, carbon di- 


sulfide and methyl or ethyl bromide 


December 15, 1959 


Appointment 


Continental Baking 
Names F. J. Grenier 
As Regional Manager 


NEW YORK Appointment of 
Fred J. Grenier as regional manager 
for the Continental Baking Co.’s New 
England region has been announced 
by R. Newton Laughlin, president of 
Continental. 

Mr. Grenier, who had been acting 
regional manager and, prior to that, 
regional sales manager, replaces Fred 
Stritzinger who has retired after a 


career with Continental beginning 
with the formation of the company 
in 1925. 

New England regional offices are 


located in Boston. 

A testimonial dinner was held for 
Mr. Stritzinger recently at Framing- 
ham, Mass. Among those attending 
were B. Glenn MacNary, executive 
vice president of Continental, mana- 
gers of all Continental bakeries in 
New England, and members of the re- 
gional staff. 

Mr. Stritzinger, who has been re- 
gional manager fcr 25 years, is the 
brother of Raymond K. Stritzinger, 
former president of Continental. He 
and Mrs. Stritzinger have moved to 
Largo, Fla. 

Mr. Stritzinger was an active mem- 
ber and official of the New England 
Bakers Assn. He served continuously 
on its board of governors since 1936, 
was president in 1953 and was made 
an honorary member of the board 
on Jan. 1 this year. 

Mr. Grenier, who was chairman of 
the New England Bakers Assn. the 
past year, is a native of Watertown, 
Conn. He joined Continental in 1929, 
serving in Waterbury, Conn.; New 
Bedford, and New Haven before be- 
coming sales manager with the 
Bridgeport bakery, agency manager 
in New London, and manager, 
assistant manager and manager of 
the Holyoke bakery 

Announcement has also been made 
of the appointment of Donald F. Mor- 
rison, formerly personnel manager of 
Continental's Bostcn Wonder Bread 
Bakery, as regional personnel direc- 


sales 


tor for New England. He replaces 
Richard X. Goggin, resigned 
——- BREAC S THE STAFF F LIFE 


Search for Good 
Varieties Continued 


By Montana Growers 


BOZEMAN, MONT.— Montana win- 
ter wheat producers have made an- 
other year of progress in efforts to 
replace unsatisfactory milling varie- 
ties with acceptable varieties, said 
talph D. Mercer, extens'on service 
igronomist at Montana State College 
here 

East of the continental divide this 
year, Mr. Mercer noted, 33% of the 
1959 winter wheat crop was the Yogo 


variety, which is of unsatisfactory 
milling quality, and a survey of plant- 
ings made this fall shows that the 
percentage of Yogo has dropped to 
19° 

In 1955 when the winter wheat 
quality situation became _ critical 
56° of the crop was Yogo. Replacing 


Yogo is the Cheyenne variety 

West of the divide the unsatisfac- 
tory Wasatch variety has been al- 
most replaced by Westmont 


In many instances, Mr. Mercer 
said, Montana winter wheat this fall 
commanded a premium of 5¢ to 12¢ 
per bu 
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Arthur 


Arthur Atkins 
Elected to Head 
Ogilvie Operations 


MONTREAL Arthur Atkins, a 
miller with long and varied experi- 
ence in all aspects of his company’s 
operations, has elected to the 
presidency of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co 
Ltd. Mr. Atkins previously served as 
executive vice president. His ad 
vancement, along with other changes 
in Ogilvie management, 
with the retirement of H 
Davis, who served the 
more than half a century 
er, Dec. 8, page 6.) 


Atkins 


been 


coincides 
Norman 
company fot 


(The Mill- 


Mr. Atkins was born in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, and began his car- 
eer with Ogilvie as a junior clerk at 
Winnipeg in 1918. Two years later 
he was transferred to the country 
elevator department 
buyer at Matador and 
in 1924 and 1925 

Late in 1925 he 
ton as operator of the 
there, advancing 
perintendent of country 
when in 1927, he was transferred to 
Medicine Hat. In 1938 he 
sistant manager, followed by ad 
vancement to manager in 1940 

In 1947, Mr. Atkins was appointed 
is vice president in charge of opera 
then to vice president in 1952 


serving as grain 


Dubuc, Sask 
moved to Edmor 
mill elevator 
successively to su- 


elevators 


became as 


tions, 


Among his many responsibilities 
Mr. Atkins is a director of Ogilvie 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
McGavin Ltd Inter-Cits 
Baking Co., Consolidated Bal 
Ltd.. Catelli Food Pro 
Ltd 


An avid 


Bake ries 
Ltd.; 
eries and 
ducts, 
sportsman, Mr. Atkins is 


proficient at golf, curling, fishing and 
hunting. He is a 
Club 
Thistle 


ind Stream 


member of the St 
Montreal 
Curling Club and the 
Club 


James toval Golf 
Club, 
Forest 
that J. W 


and tre 


Ogilvie also announced 
Tait, 

has been named senior vice president 
in addition to 
as treasure! 

A. J. C. Willis has beer 
president for production and G. B 
MacLean as vice president for ex- 
port. Mr. Willis was 
tendent of plants and Mr 
was 


vice president isurer 


continuing his duties 


n umed vice 


general superin- 
MacLear 


{ wester! 


manager of the firm's 


division 
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Albert Gunner New 
GMI Superintendent 
At Minneapolis Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS Albert Gunner 
has been named plant superintendent 
of General Mills’ Minneapolis flour 
mill, it was announced by T. C. Bet- 
ker, director of production for the 
flour division of the company. One 
of the firm’s largest installations, the 
Minneapolis plant mills durum and 
rye as well as breadwheat flours 

Mr. Gunner's experience with the 
company dates back to 1940, when 
he started work at the Chicago mill 
During service as an army pilot in 
World War I, he was shot down and 
subsequently imprisoned in Germany 
Upon his discharge, he returned to 
the Chicago installation, where he 
became milling superintendent in 
1951. Three years ago he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis Purity Oats plant 

The appointment of C. F. Gill as 
superintendent of the Minnea- 
polis Purity Oats plant was also an- 
nounced by Mr. Betker. Mr. Gill 
joined the company at the Keokuk 
Purity Oats plant in 1948. His most 
recent assignment there was in the 
products control laboratory. Trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis in 1941, he 
acted as manufacturing assistant in 
the Purity Oats plant until late 1956, 
when he was named milling superin- 
tendent 


new 


MILLER 


Joint Financing to Expand Wheat Sales 
To Under-Developed Countries Urged 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN— 
Joint international financing to ex- 
pand non-commercial sales of wheat 
to under-developed nations was one 
of the strong recommendations put 
forward by delegates to the meet- 
ing of the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers (IFAP). 
This was reported by T. G. Bobier 
of Moose Jaw, president of the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Agri- 
culture, who returned recently from 
New Delhi, India, where he was one 
of four Canadians attending the in- 
ternational meeting. 


The IFAP is made up of independ- 
ent farm organizations from 28 coun- 
tries. Membership in the organizations 
making up IFAP is estimated at 30 
million farmers. They held their 11th 
annual! meeting in India recently 

In addition to its recommendation 
for increased surplus wheat disposal 
the IFAP urged governments to en- 
cour trade in agricultural products 
so that underdeveloped countries 
might find the means to expand their 
irchases of grains and other 
ffs in regular commercial mar- 
kets recommendations were a 
part of the IFAP plan to achieve an 
adequate international food and farm 
pol cy Mr 

The nternational 
supported 
proposal for an 


own p 
food 1 


The S¢ 


Bobier said 

group of farm 
President 
inter- 


representatives 


wers 


Eisent 
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food trade 
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most trade fairs 
European consumers were two 
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Crotinger was in charge of the 
Wheat Market Development 
Agricultural Service, U.S 


activities in Europe 

Among the 300,000 visitors 
countries and 910 journalists 
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available in 
processors, wh lesalers 
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European-grown soft wheats 
that wheat is 
nutritious, attractive foods 


increase sales of American 





Wheat Promoted in World’s Showcase 


Great P 
was presented this fall in the 
The occasion was the 1959 
Cologne, Germany 


There to present the case before 
wheat 
Howard 

exhibit, erected by the Great 
Assn 
Department of Agi 
tended the fair while on a general survey 


to the 
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The wheat exhibit told the story of how Great 
and 
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the f n rf 
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national wheat utilization commission 
and approved a plan put forward by 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations to launch 
a “Freedom from Hunger” campaign 
throughout the world, Mr. Bobier re- 
ported. The FAO campaign was ex- 
plained to the delegates by Dr. B. R 
Sen, director-general of the organiza- 
tion. The campaign would be launched 
in 1961 

IFAP delegates urged governments 
to work closely together in planning 
an expansion of food production and 
distribution in needy areas. There 
was also a great need for coordination 
of surplus disposal policies, the dele- 
gates felt 

They cited events in the distribution 
of powdered milk as an example of 
the problems arising in international 
assistance. Nutrition programs in sev- 
eral countries were based on the ex- 
pectation that continuing supplies of 
powdered milk would be available for 
some time. The dry summer in Europe 
and other factors suddenly changed 
the international supply situation to 
exhaust quickly all surplus supplies 
Those countries which had started 
nutrition programs were now in a 
difficult IFAP suggested 
cooperation in future so that 
programs undertaken, 
there would be greater assurance that 
they could be continued, Mr. Bobier 
explained 

The meeting had been one of the 
most successful in IFAP history, Mr 
Bobier reported. The fact that it was 
held in Asia had contributed much 
to organization, he believed. The dele- 
welcomed at the confer- 
Rajendra Prasad, presi- 
ind they were address- 
Nehru, prime min- 


posit mn 
close 


once were 


gates were 
ence by Dr 
dent of India 
ed by Jawaharlal 
ister 
Other Canadians attending- the 
meeting in New Delhi were: Dr. H H 
Hannam, president of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture and David 
Kirk and Gordon Greer, 
president of the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture. Mr. Bobier is first 
president of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool as well as president of the 
Saskatchewan Federation 


secretary: 
vice 
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Hoffmann-La Roche 
Announces Division 


Personnel Changes 


NUTLEY, N.J.—-The vitamin divi 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., an- 
nounced the transfer of Dallas repre 
sentative John H. Stuart to Los An 
geles. His new territory will be the 
southern half of California, plus the 
Arizona, Utah and New 


sion of 


States ol 


Mexico 
Joseph O'Connell has replaced Mr 
Stuart in the Dallas area and will 
represent the Roche Vitamin Division 
in Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Texas 
vitamin division 
ited in the 


A new 
has been cre 


territory 
Southeast, 
Chadwick appointed 
covering Alabama, 
and South Carolina 


with James E 
representative 


Florida 


John H 
promotion 


Georgia 


Kelley, who has been sales 
manager of the vitamin 

Nutley headquarters 
Jan. 1 to become 


division at 
leaves the division 
Northern New England divisional 
manager for Roche Labora- 
division of Hoffmann-La 


sales 
tories 


Roche 
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Chain Interest Sparks Heavy 
Hard Winter Flour Bookings; 
Substantial Coverage Indicated 


“HE quiet which had settled over 
a | the national flour markets for 
several weeks was broken by a wave 
of heavy hard wheat flour buying 
which started Dec. 9 in the South- 
west. Practically all chain bakers 
booked varying amounts and_in- 
dependents followed suit but in a 
lighter manner. The price level was 
the same as the one which encouraged 
the buying wave in late October 

Most buyers covered through March 


and some through April. The total 
sales were estimated between two 
and three million cwt. 

Soft wheat flour did not share in 
the buying splurge experienced by 
hard winters. Business in the Chicago 
and St. Louis areas continued light. 
Directions passed the _ pre-holiday 


Production 
for the re- 


peak and were declining. 
is expected to be down 
mainder of the year. 

Family flour is experiencing a slow- 
up in orders and directions are slight- 
ly off and declining. A pickup is an- 
ticipated following the year-end in- 
ventory 

From the export standpoint, sales 
light but mills continue to 
on the strength of re- 


were very 
grind heavily 


cent orders 

Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 91% of capacity 
compared with 277% in the South- 
west and approximately 15% in the 


central states 
Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week ending Dec. 13 amounted to 


77.3% of capacity compared with 


80.5% the previous week and 75% for 
the comparable week of last year. 
(See tables on page 9.) 
. 

Spring Sales Lag 

Spring wheat bakery flour sales 
continued on the slow side through 
another comparatively dull week. 
Bookings were limited to scattered 
fill-ins by a trade mostly in a well- 


booked position and following a_his- 
pre-holiday pattern of com- 
disinterest 


orical 
market 
Directions continued fairly good but 


parative 


probably will taper off substantially 
by the start of next week. Little solid 
buyer interest is anticipated for the 
next few weeks 

Sales amounted to 91% of capacity 


week, compared with 


week and 51% for 


for the five-day 
16°; the precedin 


the comparable week of last vear 
Clears also experienced relatively 
little buyer interest although prices 
lipped P10 below the previous 
week 
The family flour pattern was un 
changed with little demand in the 
ypically seasonal pattern. Buyers are 
luctant to book th late in the 
vear because of the annual inventory 
in the offing. Directions continue fair- 
ly good with prices unchanged on na- 
tionally advertised brands 
Production by it Minneapolis 
last week am nted f Yb ot capa 
citvy compared with 9 the previous 
week and 104 r the comparable 


week of last vear luction by mills 
Noi vest was 102 

with 117 the previous 
LOO* 1 veal o. Produc 
mills of the Northwest 
ymotunted to 100° of capacity 
110° the 


of the interior 
omnared 


ind 





tion by 
con 


pared with previous week 


and 101% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 14, 100-lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring standard patent 
$5.31@5.41, short patent $5.41@5.51, 
high gluten $5.71@5 81, clears $4.95@ 
5, whole wheat $5.31@5.41, nationally 
advertised brands of family flour 
$7.20. 


Hard Winter Sales 
Heavy in Southwest 


The quiet in domestic sales of hard 
winter wheat flour was breken last 
week when mills and bakers agreed 
on a price and booked a substantial 
amount of flour. The total volume for 
the spurt is expected to range some 


where between 2 and 3 million cwt., 


with buying continued early this 
week. 

Sales for last week amounted to 
about 277% of five-day milling capa- 


city, compared with 36% the previous 
week and 41% a year ago. 

Practically all of the chain bakers 
booked varying amounts of flour at 
the same price level as the business 
handled in late October. Some bakers 
covered for 30 days, and others for 
120 days, with the average about 60 
days. The independents followed the 
lead of the chains but not quite so 
enthusiastically, several sales depart- 
ments reported. This buying covers 
the needs of most buyers until late in 
March. Others are covered through 
April. 

Family flour business was without 
much feature. Prices held steady. A 
little drop in shipping directions is be- 
ing experienced by some mills now 
as jobbers and wholesalers work down 
their inventories. A flood of orders is 
expected right after Christmas so 
that stocks can be built up following 
the Dec. 31 inventory-taking. 

Clears were in abundant supply 
most of last week and prices were 
weaker. The situation seemed to sta- 
bilize and prices firmed up later in 
the week as supplies were cleaned 
up. A considerable quantity of 1% ash 
flour was sold at the Gulf for ship 
ment to the Mid-East. Several new 
possible sources for business are seen 
for this week. UNRRA has called for 
bids on a nationwide basis, and there 
are domestic and export relief flour 
bids in the works. 

Mills in the area are busy, although 





a 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











domestic bakery directions are not 
quite as good as they were. 

At Hutchinson, a minor buying 
wave was touched off by a large chain 
entering the market and resulted in 
the greatest volume of flour bookings 
for some time. The total was hardly 
up to the last big surge, however. 
Other chains and smaller independ- 
ents followed in anticipating needs 
for 120 days. Most still had at least 
30 days supply contracted. Export and 
family flour business showed little 
life. Directions moved less readily 
and, while operations continued at 
120%, outlook was for a decline this 
week 

Wichita mills operated at 115% of 
capacity last week. Sales, mostly 
chain bakery business, averaged 
208%, compared with 23% the pre- 
ceding week and 50% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were good. Prices 
on family flour and clears were un- 
changed, while bakery flour was down 
¢ 
Quotations Dec. 11, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat bakery short 
patent $5.10@5.20, standard patent $5 
15.10, straight $4.95@5.05;  estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.15@ 
20, sacked, with the high end of the 
ange representing delivered price of 
itionally advertised brands; first 
ears of 14% protein $3.85 @ 3.90, first 
‘ars of 11 to 13.50% protein $3.80@ 
85, clears of 1% ash or higher $3.50 

3.70 


( n t MARKETS, pace 8) 





Semolina Sales and Directions Slacken; 


Seasonal Quiet Expected into New Year 


EMOLINA buyer interest and 
S shipping directions continued to 
slacken in the pattern for 
the seven-day period ending Decembet 
14. There was no interest shown by 
macaroni manufacturers who histori- 
cally cut down on production during 
the holiday season 

The supply position of macaroni and 
noodle manufacturers is reported good 
into the new vear and a quiet period 
for bookings is anticipated into 1950 

Durum receipts for the period of 
Dec. 4-11 were reported at 215 cars 
with 310 the previous 


seasonal 


as compared 
WeeCK 
Production by durum mills for last 
k amounted to 96% of five-day 
lling capacity compared with 112% 


the previous week and 112% for the 


weel 


parable week of last year. 


ces on durum wheat delivered 
Minneapolis Dec. 11 were 
e No amber or better $2.43@2.46 
e No. 2 amber or better 2.42@2.45 
e No. 3 amber or better 2.41@2.44 
m No. | durum or better 2.37@2.42 
um No. 2 durum or better 2.36@2.4! 
m No. 3 durum or better 2.34@2.40 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


m products output of mills reporting to 
Northwestern Miller sacks, based on 
week 
5-day wk Wily 
ca pro of ca 
Pacity duction pacity 
6-13 177,500 170,931 96 
week 77,500 *198 067 112 
156,500 174,896 2 
Crop year 
production 
De 3, 1959 4,364,890 
y De 4 1958 4,386 263 
Revised 
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Millfeed Markets 
Develop Strength; 
Output Off Slightly 


HE millfeed markets followed a 
somewhat erratic pattern na- 

tionally in the seven-day period end- 
ing Dec. 14. However, in most areas 
the demand was improved and prices 
strengthened throughout the nation. 
Most areas reported a much healthier 
tone to the market, but Buffalo and 
the Chicago areas did not seem to 
quite keep up with the general pace 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 54,660 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 55,990 tons 
in the previous week and 52,694 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
market, which had experienced a very 
quiet period with depressed prices and 
buyer interest lacking, picked up 
strength toward the latter part of the 
week and developed into a healthier 
market situation with supplies tight 
and demand Commercial feed 
mixers again the market for 
supplies 

Prices advanced 50¢ on bran and up 
to $1.50 on middlings, while red dog 
remained steady at $41 nominally as 
compared with the previous week 

Quotations Dec. 14: Sacked bran 
$39, bulk $35; sacked middlings $39 
bulk $36; sacked red dog $41 

Kansas City: Strength developed in 
the millfeed market last week with 
gains from 50¢ to $3.50 pested by Dec 
11. Demand tapered off late in the 
week, but prices held steady because 
many of the mills are sold up for a 
week or 10 days in advance. Jobbers 
are believed to own a fairly large por- 
tion of the feed 

Sacked bran set the for the 
week, advancing $3 50 ton, and pulling 
the end of the 


good 


were in 


pace 


even with shorts. At 

week, more sacked shorts were avail- 
able than any other feed type. De- 
mand from the feed manufacturers 


was so-so, since feed business is gen- 
erally not rushing 

Quotations Dec. 11 bran 
$36@36.75 (up $3.50), sacked shorts 
$36 @ 36.75 (up 50¢), bulk bran $32G 
32.50 Cup 50¢), bulk shorts $34 @ 34.75 
(up $1), bulk middlings $34@34.75 
(up $1.50) 

Ft. Worth: Demand for 
was excellent last week with the mar- 
ket firm and offerings extremely light 
Quotations Dec. 10, burlaps: Bran 
$45.50, gray shorts $46 (bulk $3@ 
bulk middlings $42.50@43 
Texas common points; $1 
higher on bran, $1.50 higher on shorts 
and unchanged to 50¢ higher on mid- 
dlings compared with previous week 


Sacked 


millfeed 


3.50 less): 
delivered 


Chicago: Millfeed prices at Chicago 
continued to show lack of stability 
following the almost weekly pattern 
of reversing the trend of the preced- 
ing week. Activity at mid-week faded 
and nullified part of the earlier $3 ton 
recovery on bran and middlings. Re- 
cent interest of commercial feed mix- 
ers has been the mainstay of the mill- 
feed market 

Quotations Dec. 11 
dlings $40, standard bran $39.50 
dog $40.50@ 42.50 

St. Louis: Millfeed 
healthier tone after 
improved 50¢ on sacked 

and $1.50 on bulk. The turn 

weakness attributed to 
(Turn t MILLFEED, pas 


Standard mid- 
red 


developed a 
much midweek 
and prices 
feeds 


from was 
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Wheat Futures 
Most Positions 


HEAT futures fluctuated 
W through the seven-day period 
ending Dec. 14, but displayed little 
real strength in a week that saw most 
positions lower for the period. An 
analysis of the week’s prices shows 
practically all lower with the more 
distant Minneapolis positions the only 
ones registering a higher level 

Closing prices of wheat futures Dec 
11 were: Chicago—December $1.954s 
May $2.00% @$2, July $1.834s; 
Kansas City—December $1.98%%, May 
$1.98 % ; Minneapolis December 
$2.15142, May $2.12%, July $2.07% 

A market factor this week was 
news of the first important break in 
the prolonged dry spell in the hard 
winter wheat area. Good rains were 
reported in Missouri and eastern Kan- 
sas. A five-day forecast of moderate 
precipitation over the winter wheat 
territory allayed to some extent the 
previously expressed concern over the 
status of the winter wheat crop 


@1s, 


Mill hedging against the wave of 
hard winter wheat flour sales, which 
broke Dec. 9 as a relief to the pro- 
longed dullness in the flour markets, 
lent firmness to the market at the 
week-end. 

A constructive factor was a mid- 
week report of better prospects for 
averting the threatened longshore- 
men’s strike, at least at Gulf ports 

Export sales for the week involved 
small sales of hard wheat to Pakistan 
from Gulf ports and larger orders of 
white wheat from the West Coast to 
that country and Japan, small quan- 
tities of hard to West Germany, Aus- 
tria seeking spring wheat and U.S 
Department of Agriculture approval 
of a barter transaction with India 
involving 15 million bushels wheat 
for mineral ores 

No important increases in interior 
or farm selling of stocks were indi- 
cated 

Spring Wheat Receipts Light 

Wheat Minneapolis 
dropped to 735 cars this week com- 
pared with 1,041 cars a week ago and 
1,193 during the comparable week last 
year. 42 of the 735 cars were owned 
by Commodity Credit Corp. and it 
was estimated that 225 of them were 


receipts at 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 14 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 2¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1!,¢ bu., Bay Port area 
le bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 
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Pattern Shows 
at Lower Level 


durum. Demand for wheat was not 
too strong during the period since the 
mills were generally well supplied and 
there was not any pickup noted in 
flour sales according to reports from 
the mills. Premiums basis was down 
l¢ on all spring wheats with 14% or 
more protein. The Minneapolis Com- 
modity Office reported sale of nearly 
18.000 bu. spring wheat near the close 
of the week and this perhaps had a 
weakening influence on some of the 
high protein wheats. Inspections of 
wheat for export during the week 
ended Dec. 4 totaled 6.7 million bush- 
els and brought the total for the sea- 
on to that date to 137.2 million bush- 
els. The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 14.90% 
compared with 13.77% the same week 
last year 

On Dec. 10, No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring wheat 
through 12% protein traded at 3¢ 
over the Minneapolis December price 
which finished at $2.15%%; 13% pro- 
tein closed at 5¢ over; 14 protein 
over: 15% protein 8a 9¢ over: 
16% protein 10% lle over: 17% pro- 
tein 12@13¢ over the Minneapolis 
December price 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 11 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


6% 7T¢ 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 
Ordinary 
11% Prote 
12% Protein 
Protein 
Prote 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 
One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic eac 
ib lower 
arrive div. pt. basis i ONS or | NS 
moisture, 12° protein $2.17 
$2.19'/2 14% protein $2.2! 
$2.23'/2 16% protein $2.25 
protein $2.27'/ 
Cash Prices Down 
Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City lost ground in the week 
ended Dec. 11. The option was off %¢ 
bu. and premiums were unchanged t 
down 1¢ bu 
Demand was reasonably good but 
needs of most buyers were not press- 
ing. A spurt in flour buying gave an 
optimistic note to the demand pic- 
ture, but mills showed considerable 
indifference to offerings, apparently 
confident that wheat will be plentiful 
after the new tax year starts 
Interior offerings and farm selling 
tapered off in resistance to lowering 
of prices, but the bargaining power 
of ‘lle showed no improvement 
recent weeks. Stronger protein 
rains continued to comprise the big 
bulk of supplies. It was noted, how- 
ever, that some cars of lower strength 
loaded out of local elevators failed t 
the attention they would have 
short time ago 


ove! 


draw 
commanded 
Receipts at Kansas City last week 
totaled 263 cars, compared with 363 
the previous week and 652 a year ago 
On one day 
ceived. 
The only change in premiums, com 
pared with a week earlier, occurred 
on the high side of ordinary, the loss 
being l¢e bu 
Premiums were 
Ordinary 
December 


only three cars were re- 


quoted Dec. 11 as 
347 4¢ bu. over the 
option of $1.98% 
protein 5aT7¢ over, 12% pro- 


follows 
basic 


11.50° 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 


Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


proguctior mn principe! manutac ng 


Miller with relationship of production to 


the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Dec. 6-13 
19s9 
707 456 
611,729 
577,456 
164 

98 


tage of capacit 
Previous De 
week 9 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


jay week 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 


; 
y 


sverage 
year average 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


346 647 
337,692 


areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
rn 


spacity and ¢ the tot estimated utput fe 


De 7-14 Dec. 8-15 De iC 
958 957 956 
734.340 749,140 526.415 
467 47 1 393 642 79.156 
590 669 582 494 506,546 
611.318 582 89 466,427 

479,988 308 634 260 


3,883,785 3,616,800 2,838,825 
7c * , 


Crop year flour production 
Jay week ~July | to 

De 0-17, Dec. 13 Dec. 14 
956 1959 1958 
79 7,270,656 17,271,599 
83 35,089,433 33,982,079 
83 12,352,008 13,171,141 
67 4,783,664 13,611,189 
? 079.017 101,304 
90,574,978 68,137,312 
068 800 1,230,396 1s 
032 0 1,097,015 106 
104 
10! 


BUFFALO 


day week Flour 
pe output 


5 % ca 


pacity 
577,456 itt 
575,802 110 
590,669 120 
582,494 1? 
Five-year average 104 


De 6-13 
Previou week 
Year ago 
Tw years ago 


en-year average 100 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Oh Michigan Wisconsin 
North Carolina. Tennessee 
d eastern Missour 

Jay week Flour % ca 
pacity 
638,184 99 
*652,069 101 
Year ago 643,750 6ii.3t8 95 
Tw years ago 570,250 582,890 102 
sverage 82 
sverage 77 


capacity 
643,750 
643,750 


output 


Five-year 
Ten-year 
"Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
Pr pal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ca 


output pacity 
513,198 
*494 020 
479,988 
308 634 


pea ty 
466 500 
466,500 
466,500 
315,000 





Northwest have 


weeks. India has purchased 20 cargoe 


boomed the past two 
of white wheat and 3 cargoes of hard 
red winter for December-January 
Japan purchased one cargo of 13 750 
tons of white wheat for January ship 
ment and Paki 
of 18.000 


tan purchased a cargo 
tons of white wheat for 
January. Further bu 


vated from India with the outlook for 
I 


ness was antici 


export sales very encouraging. Prices 
held firm with terminals still con 
ested as exportet! had covered most 
of the 


iles previously 
M. EF. HITCHCOCK DIES 
PEORIA, ILL.--M. I Hitchcock 
7, secretary-treasurer of Midland 


for 27 his re 


vears until 


tirement in 1957, died recently at his 
Peoria 


fe and one 


include 
1 Miss Mar 
raret Hitchcock, Muskegon, Mich 


home in Survivors 


sister 





Aum, 
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‘Let’s Dump Benson’ 


The old cry of “let's dump Benson” 
raised its voice again last week at a 
session of the Republican National 
Committee in Chicago, at which time 
it is asserted by the chairman of 
the GOP committee, Thruston Mor- 
ton, Republican senator from Ken- 
tucky, that three committeemen 
openly recommended Mr. Benson re- 
sign. 

It is suspected that the opposition 
to Mr. Benson comes from Republi- 





WHO'S A QUITTER? 


WASHINGTON Minus his gall 
bladder, Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, has resoundingly de- 
nied from his hospital bed any inten- 
tion of quitting the Eisenhower cabi- 
net 

The secretary is reported to have 
said—-in a tough fighting statement 
that he “does not plan to quit despite 
obscure GOP resentment against 
him.” 

In an affirmative manner, the sec- 
retary challenged his opposition, say- 
ing in part, “Good politics is what is 
right. If my program is right—-which 
I believe it is—-it ought to be done, 
and thus it will be good politics.” 

Mr. Benson commented, also, that 
“some ambitious hopefuls attempt to 
conceal their own failure to suggest 
anything constructive by reckless 
statements which are an insult to the 
farmers and a real disservice to agri- 
culture.” 

BBB D IDI DD ID IS” 
will 


senators who 


1960 


can Wheat state 
run for reelection in 

To make Mr. Benson the sacrificial 
lamb for the benefit of 
these gentlemen seems like superfi- 
cial judgment, the Democrats 
themselves do not appear to have any 
program other than “more of the 
sam This is the old farm act of the 
thir‘ies which fails absolutely to re- 
late price supports to the greatly de- 
cost of wheat 


suspected 


since 


creased 
and the 


to produce a 


production of 


cut in man hours of labor 


bushel of wheat 


This repeated cry of “let's dump 


Benson” is somewhat reminiscent of 


the ball park cries from the bleachers, 


“Kill the umpire It is just about as 


intelligent 
Mr. Benson's problem was inherit- 


ed from past Democratic administra- 


tions dating back to the original farm 


law of the thirties, which was devised 
under entirely different conditions 
then existing and which have steadily 
lost their utility. But they carry the 
same price tag of the purchase of 


1 Belt for the Demo- 
to the 


should be 


votes in the Farn 
cratic party which, according 
office-seeking Democrats 
repeated again in 1960 
What 


is not too understood is 


that the old Farm Belt is no longer 
the political fief of the farmer. Much 
of the old Farm Belt states are more 


importantly industrial today and the 


labor vote is a larger and more im- 
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portant influence on election day than 
the farm vote. 

Another important aspect of the 
forthcoming election and this attempt 
to unseat Mr. Benson is that “dump- 
ing” of Mr. Benson now could easily 
discourage support from GOP back- 
ers to the coming GOP drive for 
financial support. 

It is most difficult to conceive how 
replacement of Mr. Benson could im- 
provise any program to relieve al- 
leged damage to the farm community 
in the short period of time between 
now and the November, 1960, national 
elections. 

The farm problem is a many-sided 
object. In one state it is wheat—in 
others it is hogs-corn, and in others 
poultry. Hog prices have fallen sub- 
stantially this year due primarily to 
over-production because of heavy 
stocks of feed grains. It is somewhat 
of a parallel to 1955, when hog prices 
skidded badly, but as soon as the 
swine glut was over, hog prices ral- 
lied. There just does not seem to be 
any balance wheel for this cycle, and 
certainly it is not being aided by 
stimulating or creating incentive 
price support levels for feed grains 

The swine expansion now seems 
definitely to have run its course and 
it may be reasonably forecast that 
by the fall of 1960 cheap hog prices 
will be a matter of history. 


‘Uncommon Market?’ 


That old bench-mark of confusion, 
the term “all at sixes and sevens,” 
can most appropriately be applied to 
the widening gap in Western Europe 
as those nations line up in the Com- 
mon Market of the Big Six and the 
outer market of the seven nations 

U.S. processing and export inter- 
ests may well give heed to such a 
condition which may readily exclude 
much of our commodity export busi- 
ness from these two areas. Top offi- 
cials at the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture this possibility now 
and are starting to explore the out- 
look. Prepare for more on this vital 
somewhat distant—-devel- 


sense 


but as vet 


opment 


Indian Program 


The huge wheat program for India 
is moving steadily through govern- 
ment channels 

The current outlook is that it will 
ultimately be announced officially 
possibly in the President's farm mes- 
sage to Congress. in mid-January 
At first there were recommendations 
that the vast new program should be 
announced by the President at his 
Indian visit, but other voices urged 
it be delayed until later. The sensa- 
tionally favorab'e reception the Presi- 
dent got in India appears to have 
confirmed the postponement which 
came from State Department sources 

This program, which is_ basically 
one of 5 million tons a year for three 
years, can go a long way in cutting 
down the existing wheat surplus and 
can, in no small part, help to elimi- 
nate some criticisms of administra- 
tion of the farm program at USDA 
despite the fact that this concept 
originated in sources other than 
USDA 


Nominations Made 
For Kansas City 
Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY—Dewey E. Walter, 
the Pillsbury Co., and E. C. Hoebel, 
Bartlett & Co., have been nominated 
for the presidency of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. Mr. Walter is cur- 
rently first vice president. 

John B. Ronan, B. C. Christopher 
& Co., second vice president, auto- 
matically becomes first vice president. 
Nominated for second vice president 
are Wayne A. Forcade, Mid-Contin- 
ent Grain Co., and J. L. Young, Check- 
erboard Grain Co. 

Placed in nomination for the six 
directorate posts are the following: 
R. J. Anderson, Norris Grain Co.; A. 
L. Handley, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.; 
S. C. Masters, Masters Grain Co.; H 
R. Schmid, Midwestern Grain Co.; H 
F. Jackman, Jr., Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., and J. W. Whitacre, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 

The following have been nominated 
for the five posts on the arbitration 
committee: George R. Bicknell, the 
Farmers Union Jobbing Assn.; Roy FE. 
Lyman, Corn Products Refining Co.; 
R. F. Spurck, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.; J. F. Baumgartner, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., and E. A 
Hogan, Earl A. Hogan Co. 

Nominated for the four directorate 
posts of the Grain Clearing Co. are: 
Hearne Christopher, B. C. Christopher 


& Co.; Frank W. Bartlett, Bartlett 
& Co.; W. J. McMahon, Klean Grain 
Co., and G. P. Scoular, Scoular- 


Bishop Grain Co. 

Added to the nominating commit- 
tee for next year will be J. B. Gregg, 
Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co., 
and R. E. Swenson, General Mills, 
Inc 


—~BREAD OF LiFe 


Advisory Council 


Sets January Meeting 


PULLMAN, WASH.—tThe advisory 
council to the Western Regional 
Wheat Quality Laboratory will hold 
its annual meeting Jan. 12 at Wash- 
ington State University. 

The session will be at the Quality 
Laboratory to enable those attending 
to view firsthand the work done in 
the past year. The council was formed 

1 1946 to consult and advise the labo- 
ratory on the conduct and progress of 
the work carried on. The laboratory 
has the job of running all preliminary 
nilling and baking trials on new 
vheat selections, which have doubled 
the efficiency of plant breeders 


S THE STAFF 
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Harry W. Eikenberry 


JOINS INTERNATIONAL — Harry 
W. Eikenberry has joined the Inter- 
national Milling Co. as an industrial 
engineer in the firm’s engineering 
department at Minneapolis. Mr. Eik- 
enberry is originally from Muncie, 
Ind., and was graduated in 1949 from 
Purdue University with a degree in 
chemical engineering. He attended 
law school at Notre Dame University, 
spent some time with oil and refining 
companies, and seven years in the 
milling business, the last three years 
as a plant manager at Buffalo. 





Bakeries Franchised 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Two new bak- 


eries were franchised as_ exclusive 
Sunrich Bread bakers for their re- 
spective territories this month by 


Kellogg’s and Specialty Bakers’ Ser- 


vices, Inc. They are Michigan Bak- 
eries, Inc. in Bay City, which will 
bake and distribute Sunrich Bread 


through the Bay City-Saginaw area, 
and Altstadt & Langlas Baking Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, which will supply 
Sunrich Bread to customers through- 
out Eastern Iowa. 


In the baking business for the past 
34 years, Michigan Bakeries main- 
tains manufacturing plants in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City and Petoskey and 
sales stations in Muskegon, Cadillac, 
Kalamazoo and Jackson. The 55-year- 


old Altstadt & Langlas Baking Co 
boasts one of the nation’s most com- 
plete bread lines, baking over two 
dozen varieties 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Lake Clearances for the Month of November, 1959 


Figures in gross bushels rounded to neorest thousand, 000's omitted 
Source: Duluth Board of Trade 














No. of 
vessels Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Fiax Soybeans Total 
ke vessels—U.S. ports. 48 10,625 58 1,642 540 1,148 14,013 
ke vessels—Canadian 
ports | 99 99 
nan vessels—Canadian 
ports 
In vessels—overseas 
ports 24 «4,258 = 100s «4,717 2,462 76 354 - 8,966 
Tota 73 11,882 158 6,358 3,002 76 1,600 23,078 
. 
Lake Clearances Opening Through Nov. 30, 1959 
No. of 
vessels Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Fiax Soybeans Tota 
ke vessels—U.S. ports. 204 48,412 580 3,452.3, 111 200 =. 2,408 57,641 
Lake vessels—Canadian 
_ ports 37 1,088 5,330 365 2,446 107 2,818 12,154 
Ocean vessels—Canadian 
ports 7 691 294 635 113 117 1,961 
Ocean vessels—overseas 
ports 213 8,336 «8,194 29,084 «21,969 = 247 4,175 279 72,275 
Tota 461 57,836 14,265 33,195 28,160 668 9,628 279 144,031 
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Send for your record today! 



























There’s a complete description of the new Victor Self-Rising e Promotion ideas to enable you to tie-in effectively the 
Flour and Self-Rising Corn Meal recipe contest recorded for promotion of your own brand with Victor's national contest. 
you on a 12-inch LP record. It’s yours for the asking along e You will also receive a reprint of the 4-page insert appearing 
with samples of material designed especially for your promo- in the January issue of What’s New in Home Economics. 


tion and brand imprint. You will also receive a booklet de- 

scribing the many ways in which you can conduct your own 

local promotion that will tie-in with the Victor program. 

e Teacher's Guide to food unit on Self-Rising Flour and 
Self-Rising Corn Meal especially prepared for your use. 


Includes teaching information and details on the $6500 
Dependable Nome in 


cl 


for 62 Yeors 


recipe contest. 

e Students’ recipe folder containing recipes for both Self- 
Rising Flour and Self-Rising Corn Meal—and rules and 
prizes in the contest. 


Self-Rising Contest Headquarters 

Victor Chemical Works Nome———____ — —— —-——- — 
155 N. Wacker Drive 

Chicago 6, Illinois 








tle _ —— 
[[] Please send complete promotion kit. 
Please send price quotations on the following materials 
Company . - — _ ——————————————————— 
Teacher's Guide suitable for my own imprinting. 
(Quantity 
Self-Rising recipe folder suitable for my own imprinting. Address —E — —— — 


(Quantity 


Student contest entry blanks suitable for my own imprinting. 
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Objectives of Producers 


And the Grain Trade 





By 


T is an honor to appear on your 

program as chairman of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council. To those 
of us from the Middle West coming 
to your beautiful country, it is hard to 
believe that you have problems of 


production and marketing similar to 


wheat farmers in the Middle West 
But of course I know that you do 
have. 


The inauguration of an interchange 
of ideas and mutual 
problems between the leaders of your 


discussions of 


Organizations 





A. PRICE FEUQUAY 


associations and leaders of the grain 
trade in the Pacific Northwest must 
be an inspiration and an indication 
to grain men and producers in other 
parts of the country of the possibili- 
ties of mutual benefits that can be 
accomplished by this kind of coopera- 
tion, 

Right about now, I know there are 
three things I can do: One, attempt 
a funny story; two, tell you that I 
own a farm with the implication that 
I understand all your problems; and 





L.R. JEWELL & 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 





Keferences: 


Established in 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’ 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
. GRand 1-6952-53 


iny flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 


1912 


SON —“‘Flourists” 


MISSOURI 
FEED DEPT. 
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@ “You will never find two grain firms in a civil court of law to settle 


a grain trade .. 


. self government within the grain trade has fostered 


a standard of business ethics of which the industry can be justifiably 


proud.” 


@ “If any lasting help to agriculture is to come from legislation, it 
must not interfere with the principles of competitive marketing which 
have made this country the greatest in the world at the present time.” 


three, indicate that I am perfectly at 
ease and master of the situation up 
here. Well—it just isn’t going to be 
that way. I leave the story telling to 
those who have mastered the techni- 
que. I do not own a farm and won't 
go into the reasons why. I am not at 
ease. On the contrary, I am self-con- 
scious and very nervous. So I ask your 
indulgence to what I will say. 
Frankly, although I have been in 
the grain business and close to coun- 
try elevators for almost 40 years, my 


only experience on a farm for any 
length of time was as a kid in a small 
town in Oklahoma—-when, on moon- 


light nights, we played “Run-Sheep- 
and “Barbaree Holler or the 
Won't Foller” in the pastures 
on the edge of town 

Because of similarity of the aims 
and objectives in the by-laws of our 
organization and those of your organi- 
zation—some of which I note were in- 
corporated verbatim, and rightly so, 
into the organization of the Western 
Wheat Associates--I want to talk 
briefly about the history of grain 
trade associations that we may better 
understand the worthwhileness of mu- 
tual support and cooperation. 


tun” 


Dogs 


Council Formed 
The National Grain Trade Council 
was formed in 1936 from an existing 
organizition of four markets— Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Chicago and St. 
plus two national trade asso- 
Today the council member- 
sists of 30 organized grain ex- 
of which 
Seattle, 


Louis 

ciations 
: h p co?) 
changes and boards of trade 
five are on the Pacific Coast 








ROCK 




















ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 75 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY 





MISSOURI 














Portland, San Francisco, Stockton and 
Los Angeles—and the others scattered 
across country from New Orleans to 
Minneapolis and Duluth, and from 
Denver to New York City. In addition, 
it has six national grain trade associa- 
tions as members, consisting of: the 
Barley and Malt Institute, the North 
American Grain Export Assn., the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 


the Terminal Elevator Grain Mer- 
chants Assn., the American Seed 
Trade Assn., and the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., organized in 
1896 


Historical reasons for beginnings of 


i i i 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Feuquay 
is chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council, and heads the Feu- 
quay Elevator Co., Enid, Okla. His 
address was delivered before the an- 
nual convention of the Washington 
Association of Wheat Growers, Inc., 


at Spokane. 
ODP DBP PDP DPD PPP 


the many trade associations, starting 
with the local, state and eventually 
the national groups, were twofold: 
First, to become better acquainted 
with our competitor and discover that 
his horns were no larger or sharper 
than ours. Secondly, and of major im- 
po establish trading rules 
ind to provide a media called arbitra- 
tion committees to settle disputes and 


tance to 


contractual misunderstandings among 
members. You will never find two 
grain firms in a civil court of law to 
settle a grain trade dispute. The ar- 
bitration committee of the national 
association is the trade’s supreme 
court 
Failure to abide by trading rules 
or to comply with arbitration 
means expulsion from 
association membership, and 
tantamount to expulsion from all trad- 
grain. The outgrowth of this 
self-government within an 
standard of business 


deci- 
trade 
this is 


sions 


ing in 
system of 


industry was a 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 

Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Otfice: KANSAS CITY, 
Board of Trade Building 


Main MO. 
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Who knows 
ALL about bulk 
handling ? 





ATKINSON...with over 
17 years’ bulk storage 
experience, and 6 years’ 
experience in bulk delivery 
by truck and rail. 


Every baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 





Don’t take less than you can get from ™ a 
ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY srxnearouis BIN 
AGED 
*Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 
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A. Price Feuquay 


ethics incomprehensible to other busi- 
In fact, you will find civic 
clubs today teaching mottoes and 
ethics within their forums that we 
take for granted in our industry. 
However, there were times during 
the past year when, because of sensa- 
misleading, and irresponsible 
about farm surpluses, farm 


nessmen 


tional, 
publicity 


problems, and storage earnings, we 
may have been inclined to look at 
each other as producers and grain 
men, wondering whether or not we 
were some sort of a blight upon our 
fellowmen 

My friends, there is no need, for 
you the farmer—-who- constitutes 
some 13% of our population supply- 


ing a basic food product by improved 
and economical methods for the other 
87°7-—-nor for us in the grain trade 
who perform an economic service col- 
lecting, storing, distributing and mar- 
keting that food product—-to apologize 
to anybody for our existence. We have 
every reason in the world to hold our 
heads high in justifiable pride of our 
chosen life professions—the producing 
and marketing of grains for food ina 
world that badly needs food. 
Arbitrations within the grain trade 
have become fewer as the years have 
rolled by. It we have 
sprouted wings or become so perfect 
in our fields of communication that 
misunderstandings never The 
answer lies in an unhappy situation 


is not because 


arise 





American Ace 
A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











° That's Our 


Brand 


“Golden Loaf’ 
I | r with the Doubt and 


& HOYT COMPANY 





George Urban Milling Co. 


More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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When the government lends a help- 


ing hand, it writes the rules; and 
there is no arbitration panel. Too 
much of our business centers in, 


around, and with the government to- 
day. Paradoxically, we find the need 
for our national trade organizations 
greater than ever. A highly respected 
grain man recently said, ‘Most, if not 
all, of our real problems in the grain 
industry arse from too much govern- 
ment regulation of an essentially self- 
regulating industry.”” Consequently, 
we must maintain and support con- 
tinuing representation in Washington 


to avoid and resolve those problems. 

All of us realize there will be agri- 
cultural legislation in the future, if 
only to correct some of our past mis- 
takes. We have learned some lessons 
the hard way, (which is the American 
way), and we know today that if this 
future legislation is to be of a prac- 
tical, realistic value to agriculture, 
blue prints must come from sugges- 
tions from the field—or grass roots- 
by way of organizations such as this 
one. 

We have learned also that if any 
lasting help to agriculture is to come 
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from legislation it must not interfere 
with the principles of competitive 
marketing which have made this 
country the greatest in the world. We 
need to remind ourselves periodically 
that, in spite of some headaches, this 
country was built upon the profit and 
loss system of free enterprise—and a 
few photographs of the other side of 
the moon haven't changed our view- 
point. The accomplishment of these 
goals demands close and understand- 
ing contacts between our related asso- 
ciations at the local 
al levels. 




















state and region- 





ee 
SOL 


Says U.S. State Department’s Magazine America about 
Conrad Solomonson of Commander Larabee 






























“|. The oldest Solomonson son 


has worked a great deal for a 17-) 
old ... He puts aside money for college. 
He owns a 1952 Chevrolet autom 
and a fourteen-foot runabout with a 30 


horsepower motor.” 


ZiEME 
‘COJIb 3EMJIM’ 


(THE SALT OF THE EARTH) 


bile events. 


H olding a lively family conference, Mr. & Mrs. 

Conrad Solomonson and their four boys admire the issue 

of America in which they appear. Printed in two languages— 
Russian and Polish—the magazine spreads word on life in the 
U.S. to people beyond the “‘Iron Curtain.” 
Searching for a family to use in telling the 
story of the city of Minneapolis, the eyes of 


l. 


5 ] «|. Entertainment for Solomonsons includes the Minnesota 
irs State fair, an occasional trip to hear the Minneapolis Symphony 
orchestra, the Shrine circus, rarely the movies and often sporting 
.. Mrs. Solomonson also takes her children 
the neighborhood youngsters—on tours of manufacturing plants 
and civic buildings. ‘I call them educational tours,’ she said,” 







































America’s editors fell on Conrad and his 
family. Liked and respected on the 
job and off, Conny has worked 31 
of his 48 years for Commander Larabee 
and is maintenance superintendent 
of our Minneapolis flour mill. 
As a milling employee, he follows 
his father, Edward, 82, who 
came to this country from Sweden 
at the age of 3. His father 
helped build our Nokomis mill 
in 1914, and worked later for 
Commander Larabee itself 
in maintenance and in serving 
the city trade. ‘‘Conrad,” says 
America, “‘is typical of the 
residents of the City of Water, 
which in its largest single 
ethnic group, includes Swedes, 
Norwegians, Finns, Danes 

and Icelanders... ”’ 


and sometimes 
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The Washington offices of our na- ing to him, I have followed with in- rally.” Yours reads: “To promote and and aid, when practical, to associa- 
tional associations have worked close- terest the bulletins sent to me - rage the interests and welfare of tions designed specifically with those 
ly and sympathetically with the na- You are to be congratulated upon the | growers and the advancement objectives in mind 
tional farmer groups on many ques- accomplishments of your association ence of wheat growing and the Under our constitutional setup this 
tions. With their support we were since 1956—its growth, its influence, pment of markets.” interest on the part of the council 
able to obtain from the administra- its officers and their leadership, and i council says about this To is applicable to al 1ins—food and 
tion payment or subsidy-in-kind ex- the advancement of its objectives te and defend, consistent with feed rown within the U.S. and des 
port programs so important to all of Let’s compare one or two of these nterest, the principles and tined for foreign o1 
us. objectives, as stated in the bylaws of Ss of open and competitive mar- sumption. As our bylaws state, we 

I first heard about this organization your association, with those of the : r the distribution of agricul advocate and defend the principles of 
of yours a year ago from my friend National Grain Trade Council commodities Most assuredly open and competitive markets 
Bill Gee of Seattle, and you can be One of the council's objectives n trade is desirous of advance 
sure that you have no more loyal reads: “To promote better under- t and development of markets and 
supporter nor better unofficial public standing among the grain trade, gov- f 


further use o 
relations agent than he. After listen- ernment agencies, and the public gen- vill give wholehearted support 


domestic con 


Since inauguration of the payment 
in-kind export program for wheat in 
September of 1956, we have seen as- 


our grains 


tonishing evidences of the beneficial 
effects to producers, and to most of 





the grain trade, of having access to 
a daily competitive market. Wheat 
flowing into the hands of the govern 
ment by way of the loan program and 
then being sold by the government is 
not a competitive market. To illus- 
trate, permit me a moment to talk 
about the payment-in-kind program 
and its effect in the heavy wheat pro 
ducing areas of Oklahoma and Texas 
adjacent to the Gulf ports, since I 
am more familiar with my own back- 
yard. I'm sure that practically the 
same can be said of this territory 
Ours is the area that led in build 
ing grain storage, making it possible 
for the price support program to 
function without the operation at any 
time of government-owned storage 
bins in either Oklahoma or Texas, and 
at the same time provided storage 
space for the reconcentration of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. owned stocks 
from storage deficiency areas for ulti 
nate exporting. (I believe that at one 
ime we had an influx of Austrian 
peas into the Southwest for storage 


I 
t 


from your area hipped at govern 
ment expense of course.) 


Today as a result of successful op 


{ 


ratic tf the payment-in-kind pro 
, . , = . ; . , ran ve face the realization that 
oO “One of the Solomonson family €4 *. . Religion is an in- 3] **... Mother Solomonson believes 


" ] ’ (Te . » 
projects is the house in which they tegral part of the Solomonson that a boy’s life cannot be complete ata verbuilt on storage facilities 
live ... Conrad literally raised the plan. They walk every Sunday without music. Bruce, Daryl and Earl 
roof, adding two more bedrooms and —seven blocks—to Our Re- all learned piano. Bruce played cornet 
now is building a family room and deemer Lutheran church. The in the junior high band three years. 
doing some remodeling, including boys go to services, Sunday Daryl plays the clarinet in the school 
oak paneling in the living room.” School, confirmation class and band and Ear! plays violin and banjo.” 


F : = continuation of the payment-in-kind 
nior League. ‘ 
u cag rogram. Why Because we prefer a 


| 
situation of handling, storing and mer- 


This poses a cost problem to the 

ining and paying for 
unneeded storage capacity. This fact 
notwithstane we of the old estab 
lished grai trade welcome and urge 


chandisin i lara volume of free 
rain to that of one 
icted, congested, bureaucratic 


flowing stocks of 


revenue 
the advent of the payment-in 
we ive had a revival 


/ DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


“And thus you have the Solomonson family,” concludes the article, BUHLER MILLS inc 
“‘a family that relatively few people in their own home town ever have ’ - 
met. It’s a family probably best described by a long-time friend, @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Konsas 
Judge Thomas Tallakson of the Juvenile Division, Hennepin County © Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplor 
District Court: Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 

‘Their whole life is built around the family, the home, the cottage. 
Everything is planned for expansion as the boys grow. 


‘They are the salt of the earth. If children could choose what family STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


they would like to be born into... they couldn’t pick a better one Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


than the Solomonsons.’ ’ 2,000,000 bus 


i it CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
We are proud of the Solomonsons, too, especially since Conrad is Treasurer ond Manager 
one of the many, many fine folks who help make Commander Larabee 

better to buy from. 
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Bakery Flours 
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of competitive export bidding in the 
interior and close to the producer. 
Space formerly occupied by govern- 
ment stocks at the ports has become 
available to the smaller export firms 
and others who might wish to stock- 
pile grain in anticipation of, or for 
completion of, export sales. This per- 
mits small firms and those without 
large gathering facilities to compete 
successfully with large export firms 
for supplies. This competitive situation 
has provided a continuing, daily mar- 
ket for the country station—or first 
buyers—and interior grain merchants 
who historically have maintained a 
daily market for the producers’ grain. 

This was not true when practically 
all export stocks were supplied by the 
government. The competitive bidding 
for those stocks by the exporter was 
of no benefit to the producer. For the 
past three years we have been able 
to pass along these benefits of the 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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present competitive situation by re- 
duced margins and higher prices to 
the point of redeeming a much larger 
percentage of loans than at anytime 
in the past. Not only has our redemp- 
tion percentage been higher and high- 
er each year, but a lower percentage 
has gone under the loan. 

In Oklahoma this year, on a crop 
of 86,051,000 bu. wheat, the sixth in 
size in our history, and following a 
crop of 115 million bushels the previ- 
ous year, it is of interest to note that 
only 6% of the total wheat received 
by the Union Equity, our largest op- 
erator, and 9% received by our firm, 
one of the smallest, went under ware- 
house receipts. Our market has been 
consistently above, or equal to, the 
loan price during and since harvest. 


Reduced Costs 

We see the government benefit by 
reduced over-all storage costs, and 
other expenses such as demurrage and 
iransportation. We see the full respon- 
sibility for quality deliveries to the 
importer vested in the export firm 
which now must originate’ three- 
fourths, or thereabouts, of its wheat 
sales not from government stocks but 
from the interior, with the remaining 
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one-fourth supplied by way of pay- 
ment-in-kind certificates delivered 
from interior elevators to the export- 
er on track at the ports under CCC 
loading orders. We see the U.S. grain 
exporter developing, maintaining and 
properly supplying more markets 
abroad in a more efficient and eco- 
nomical manner than can be done by 
a government egency. 

Without concerning ourselves at 
this time with the very serious prob- 


lem of baking quality in protein 
wheats, suppose we take a look at 
this matter of quality complaints, 


since the subject has crept into this 
talk, as it apparently must in all 
discussions about exports and market 
development. There is no denying the 
fact that there have been justifiable 
complaints received from abroad, but 
there has also been a great deal of 
loose talk about it in this country. 
Since I don’t want to be guilty of add- 
ing to the confusion, conscientious 
thought has been given to what fol- 
lows. 

My previous remarks point out that 
there was a time when all export ship- 
ments went out of government owned 
stocks concentrated in port elevators. 
There have been some exposures of 
questionable practices within some 
port elevators, and corrective meas- 
ures have been taken in quite recent 
years. My previous remarks pointed 
out that under the payment-in-kind 
programs, the responsibility of quality 
is vested in the exporter, and if the 
price factor is equalized, the importer 
will make his choice of suppliers based 
upon his past experience of quality 
received. 

There are two things in connection 
with quality that we would urge for 
your consideration: 

One, all of us who are really inter- 
ested in exporting wheat, and all of 
us are, should accept and repeat only 
those proven, valid complaints after 
responsibility has been established, 
particularly as to whether or not it 
was government or private-owned 
grains. Under Public Law 480 we do 
have some programs, such as relief 
and some of the barter trades, when 
the shipment of the grain is entirely 
a government operation. 

Second, we should approach this 
matter of changing our grade stand- 
ards very cautiously. After all, the 
purpose of the U.S. Grain Standards 
Act is to establish continuing stand- 
ards which year in and year out will 
permit the movement into consump- 
tion here and abroad of as much grain 
is possible. This can best be done by 


having continuing standards, with 
none set for a particular end use. 
Varying soil and growing weather 


conditions from year to year and over- 
lapping seasons in the U.S. have 
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proven this system historically sound 
and desirable. 

In moving along from this subject 
of quality in our exports, a thought 
occurs to me: Could some of these 
quality complaints be a matter of dust 
in our eyes or fogging of the issues 
by our foreign friends to sidetrack our 
attention from the artificial barriers 
that some political regime erects to 
protect political plums for friends and 
various other selfish reasons; to keep 
our wheat and its products, often 
cheaply sold and frequently donated 
by our government, from being used 
to offset actual hunger? 

I don’t know—I’m asking because 
I know you have men well experienced 
and dedicated to their work in these 
foreign fields who must come up 
against these barriers. 


Surprising Thought 

Considering the fact that we, the 
trade, and you, the producers, are en- 
gaged in the joint enterprise of grain 
producing and marketing with its in- 
terlocking interests, and the objec- 
tives of our respective associations 
must of necessity follow similar pat- 
terns, it is surprising, upon reflection, 
to find we have gone through some 20 
years of government domination in 
our affairs without sitting down 
“around” the conference table more 
often. 

Instead, we have relied upon that 
third party, and too often, there has 


been the attitude of sitting down 
“across” the conference table from 
each other with its attendant sus- 


picions. Some of that has been our 
fault—producer and trade—and some 
we can lay on the government's door 
step. In the early days of the govern- 
ment’s entry into agriculture, the ap- 
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proach on the part of too many offi- 
cials was a smug “holier than thou” 
attitude and not very satisfactory to 
either of us; this acted as a divide 
and conquer element. In justice to 
the government today, we seldom run 
into that sort of superior “can’t be 
bothered by you” attitude. Conse- 
quently, as we have met and talked 
things out and worked with each 
other—the three of us—each has de- 
veloped a new insight and a healthy 
respect for the other's ability, and 
that’s what I mean by sitting down 
“around” the table instead of 
it. 

We have mentioned the subsidy-in- 
kind under PL 480, and 
there are other phases of that 
that much to 
producers and grain men alike, mak- 


“across” 


programs 
very 
complex law mean so 
work together 
regulations if changed a few 
words could mean a great deal more 
than the thing we hear so much about 
politically—relationship of loan price 
to that beguiling word “parity.” It is 
the unpublicized and unglamorous 
connections with our U.S. Department 
of Agriculture that need serious and 
hard study on the part of all of us 
This is a highly satisfactory but com- 
plex and overlapping form ol 
nomy we live under, and it 
our constant vigilance to retain and 
regain our freedoms. Return of the 
export business to the private trade 
was an important and revolutionary 
concession by the administration and a 


ing it 
Some 


imperative to 


eco- 


requires 
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step toward removing the government 
from all business in direct competi- 
tion with its citizens 

We can be grateful to that hand- 
ful of men and their far-sightedness 
who set up the first Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement between the grain 
trade and the department of agricul- 
ture over 20 years ago. This is the 
contract that permits the trade to 
receive and store grain for you while 
under government loan and for CCC 
after take-over in the case of non-pay- 
ment of the loan. We can be grateful 
to them because, in the face of 
picious opposition from inexperienced 
men in the handling of grain—but 
acting conscientiously in behalf of the 
government 
nave provisions written into the con- 
tract that have proved of much great- 
er importance to the producer and to 
the warehouseman than the rate pet 
bushel for Time has justified 
their worth to the government 

First was the right to commingle 
stocks. Strange as it seems, this was 
a tough one to sell, and believe it o1 
not, we still have to defend it. With- 
out that provision many a producer 
would be hard put to find a market 
for his grain, and the cost of preserv- 
ing identity would be prohibitive 

Secondly is the right to condition 
or up-grade grain to make it eligible 
for the loan. Again, without drying 
turning, fumigating, conditioning 
cleaning and mixing, there would have 
been a world of unmerchantable grain, 
and Uncle Sam would have had many 
more millions of bushels of out-of- 
condition feed pur- 
poses only 

Three is the right of tonnage sub- 
‘ » belondin oO 
and substitute with 
more recent or current tonnage. With- 
out this privilege there would have 
been times when elevators would have 
been unable to merchandise, thereby 
making room for on-coming crops and 
the government have taken 
losses because of expiration of 


sus- 


our people were able to 


storage 


also. 


grain to sell for 


Stitution; to use 


the government 


would 
heavy 
their tonnage privileges 

rates 


Four is a schedule of that 


made it possible and encouraged build 


that as the 
away places 


song says, “Those far 
with high sounding 
offer tremendous possibilities, 


overlook the potential 


grain trade, or 
would have been years when it 


Storage by the 
have been impossible to get names 
position for the loan. Yes but let's not 
things of mutual n bread consump- 
had to be worked out by tion right re at home. Some of our 

government foreis ompetitors in wheat produc- 
this opportunity for 
no competition 


impor 100,000 bu. increase 


; 


tracts between 


ide associations tion n n us 


sin all of us in agribusiness narket opment; 


except 1 other low priced foods 


ind from you goo 


that new word co 
‘r than I, have a mutual 


r bushels 


ned by som 
i-looking ladies who 
about what 
arkets causes your curves. If every farmer's 

can find or create man's wife, every 

power to you, and the’ miller’s and every baker's wife would 
our help. Market develop- oh, well-—but wouldn't that be just 
field, and I'm it would take to do the job? 


more bushels lave mistaken ideas 


unrestricted m 


r we them wile, every grain 


sure about all 


great 
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Flour Mills o 


W: CAN draw from the whole expanse 
of the entire hard winter wheat area—from 
Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 
terminals are strategically located to serve 
you from your favored area. With a milling 
background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 
picking just the right wheats to meet your 
needs. Call us. 


merica 


GRAIN DIVISION 


INCORPORAT 
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Don't judge 
whiteness 
the 


old-fashioned 
way! 


Have you been using ash content as an 
index of uniformity when you buy flour? 
Then you’re judging flour whiteness the 
old-fashioned way. Why? Because ash 
content is nothing more than a color 
index. And an outdated one at that. 
For example, the presence of bran 
specks or severe grinding changes the 


color of flour—and products baked from 
it—without changing the ash content. 
Pillsbury uses new electronic instru- 
ments to determine the color of its 
flour. They measure color so accurately 
that it puts the ash content back in the 
stone age. Pillsbury’s electronic color 
control assures you uniform flour color 














every time. It’s another reason why 
Pillsbury’s new concept of quality 
means better baking for you. So next 
time—no matter what your baking 
needs—insist on Pillsbury. 


























Pillsbury € does it 2 
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1959 Record Year for Food Industry; 
Price Dips Offset by Rise in Volume 


NEW YORK—By almost every 
measure, 1959 was a record year 
for the food industry, Paul 8S. Wil- 
lis, president, Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., has reported 
in a year-end statement. 


Consumers bought an all-time rec- 
ord quantity of food and grocery 
products in 1959, and the outlook is 
for a further increase in 1960. AI- 
though prices paid for food at the 
grocery store averaged 1.5% “lower” 
than in 1958, the increase of four per 
cent in tonnage lifted total dollars 
spent for food to a new all-time high. 
Food spending through all channels 
of distribution totaled about $73 bil- 
lion in 1959 compared with $70.5 bil- 
lion in 1958. Sales of retail food stores 

the largest single channel of food 
distribution, rose from roughly $50 
billion in 1958 to about $52 billion in 
1959 

If there is no major over-all change 
in food prices next year, the outlook 





Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 








is that total food spending in 1960 will 
rise to about $76 billion and that 
sales of retail food stores will increase 
to roughly $55 billion. 

The longer term prospects for the 
industry’s growth are even more ex- 
citing. Based on the growth of popu- 
lation and income which are forecast 
for the next decade, we expect that 
food spending in 1970 can top $115 
billion and that retail food store sales 
can exceed $80 billion, said Mr. Willis. 
That is a potential sales increase of 
about 60%. 

“All segments of the industry, have 
done a remarkable job of bringing 
America’s homemakers food products 
at reasonable prices,’"’ Mr. Willis said. 
In contrast with the rise of 1.5‘ 
in the over-all consumer price index 
during the year, the index of prices 
of food bought at the grocery store 
in 1959 averaged about 1.5% below 
1958, as noted. 

The report continues: 

It may be a hard thing for the 
homemaker to believe, but food prices 
at the grocery store are currently no 
higher on the average than they were 
seven years ago. Food is the 
in the consumer price 


in 1952 
only category 
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seven-year period has increased about 
10%. Had it not been for the stability 
of food prices, this over-all consumer 
price index would have risen about 
12% instead of 10%. 


Less Work Time 

Even more startling—but 
true—is the following: 

The American factory worker can 
now buy the government's standard 
family market basket of farm foods 
for less than 40 hours of work a 
month. That is a reduction of 11 hr. 
or 22% —from the 51 hr. it took back 
in 1952. It is the result of two factors: 


equally 


(1.) The stability of grocery store 
food prices between 1952 and 1959 


and (2.) the constant rise in factory 
workers’ average hourly earnings over 
this same period. 

These figures tell only part of the 
story, for the government, in measur- 
ing food prices, includes only about 80 
items in its calculations. The shopper 
in today’s modern supermarket, how- 
ever, is able to choose from as many 
as 8,000 items. A wide range of 
money-saving opportunities is avail- 
able to her—weekend specials, ‘“‘cents- 
off’ offers, lower-priced foods which 
are temporarily in plentiful supply, 
coupons and many more. On coupons 
alone, the saving could come to an ag- 
gregate $1 billion a year, since food 
and grocery manufacturers issue an 
estimated 10 billion coupons annually 


with an average retail value of 10¢ 
each. 
The trend of food prices in the 


1960's will depend largely on the gen- 
eral economic situation, especially the 
trend in the cost of wages, transporta- 
tion and taxes. These three factors 
have accounted for about 75% of the 
increase in price spread and in food 
prices since 1946. And, with the excep- 
tion of rail freight rates, all of them 
continued to move up in 1959. Aver- 
age hourly earnings of production 
workers in food manufacturing plants 
rose to a record $2.11 in October, an 
advance of 10¢ over the same month 
last year. Prices of machinery and 
equipment, motor trucks, construc- 
tion, gasoline, fuel and power in- 
creased over the year. Higher interest 
and some sharp increases in 
and local taxes also played a 
part in rising expenses 
Notwithstanding the rise in these 
cost since 1916, food manufac- 
turers have been able to partially off- 
set the effect on food prices through a 
lower rate of net profit on each dollar 


rates 


State 


rates 
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of sales and by investing about $8 bil- 
lion in new and modernized plants and 
equipment, thereby greatly increasing 
machine productivity. 

During 1959, food manufacturers 
spent $611 million for this purpose, 
about 8% more than in 1958. They 
plan to continue capital spending at 
about this rate again next year. 
Food Supplies—New Products 

From the standpoint of food sup- 
plies and the availability of an ever- 
widening variety of new and improved 
products, the outlook for the consum- 
er in 1960 is excellent. On an over-all 
basis, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture forecasts larger raw food sup- 
plies than in 1959 

We will have a continuing flow of 
new and improved packaged foods and 
grocery products in 1960. 

Convinced that tomorrow's prod- 
ucts are the direct result of today’s 
research, food manufacturers are in- 
vesting more than $100 million an- 
nually to improve their present prod- 
ucts and seek out new products which 
will add to the enjoyment of eating 
and ease the chores of homemaking. 
In this effort they employ more than 
7,000 specially-trained scientists and 
technicians. 

About two-thirds of the roughly 
8,000 items on today’s supermarket 
shelves are new or have been basically 
improved since 1946. Mr. Willis fore- 
sees the larger supermarket 10 years 
from now carrying some 12,000 items, 


and that half will be different from 
those sold today 
One of the few measures of gro- 


cery industry operations which is not 


at a record high is the rate of net 
profits. Based on preliminary figures, 
the 89 representative companies in 


the GMA sample show an average 
rate of about 3¢ net profit per dollar 
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of net sales in 1959. This is slightly 
higher than in 1958, but much below 
the rate of 4.l¢ reported in 1946 and 
the rate of 4.6¢ reported in pre-war 
1939. Companies in the sample were 
chosen because they manufacture the 
products which make up the average 
grocery basket 

To reduce unit costs and provide 
better service to consumers, 
manufacturers are carefully reviewing 
their marketing operations, including 
their advertising and promotion pro- 
grams. Each dollar spent on these pro- 


food 


grams must effectively stimulate 
sales, and management is studying 


these expenditures very closely. Sales- 
men must be trained to provide valu- 
able both the manufac- 
turer and distributor; advertising pro- 
grams must be devised so that they 
produce maximum sales returns; pro- 
motions must be carefully planned to 
broaden the market rather than to 
just shift sales from one brand to an- 
other. 

An important phase of this review 
is to make sure that trade practices 
throughout the industry are on a 
sound and that internal com- 
munications throughout the market- 
ing structure are sent correctly, re- 
ceived promptly and carried out ef 
fectively. 

The food industry took a significant 
forward step in 1959 to improve and 
coordinate trade practices. At the 
GMA annual meeting in November 
the six national distributor organiza- 
tions and GMA issued a booklet called 
“Trade Practice Recommendations for 
the Grocery Industry,”’ forth 
the fundamental principles on which 
sound trade practices are based. This 
booklet contains trade practice 
ommendations as they apply in 16 spe- 


services to 


basis 


setting 


rec- 
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cific areas and is the end result of 
many joint meetings over the past 
several years in which many manu- 


facturers and distributors partici- 
pated. 
The first subject, “Payments for 


Advertising and Promotion Services,” 
deals with the highly controversial 
matter so long referred to as 
operative advertising” where, in many 
cases, manufacturers’ money has been 
wasted in “loose cooperative advertis- 
ing dollars” with little or no perform- 
ance or sales results 


““co- 
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Plans for Kansas City 
Feed Party Complete 


KANSAS CITY—Plans have been 
completed for the Christmas dinner 
dance of the Kansas City Feed Club 
to be held in the Town House Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Dec. 19. In- 
Vitations were mailed Dec. 1 and 
early ticket sales have been brisk, 
Lyman D. Ketchum, club treasurer, 
reports 

The evening will start with cock- 
tails at 6:30, followed by dinner at 
7:30. Dancing will be from 9 until 
midnight to the music of Harlan 
Livingood and his orchestra. 

Favors for the 
will be given away 
ning 

Those planning to attend are urged 
to make their reservations in order to 
avoid being disappointed, said Car] 
Brust, in charge of the party ar- 


ladies and prizes 
during the eve- 
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rangements. The party was a sell-out 


last year, and several late reserva- 
tions had to be refused because of 
limited space, Mr. Brust said. 

SREAC 


S THE STAFF OF tire—— 


Acreage Allotment 
Cuts Protested 


COLBY, KANSAS—Wheat growers 
gathered in Colby recently to protest 
against cuts made in 1960 wheat acre- 
age allotments. Those present included 
representatives of the newly formed 
Wheat Producers, Inc. In attendance 
were Sen. Andrew F. Schoeppel and 
Rep. Wint Smith, Kansas Republicans 


Sen. Schoeppel spoke also before 
the Colby Chamber of Commerce, 
stating that “erosion of the dollar” 


and inflation were the greatest threats 
to the U.S. economy. He added, at the 
same time, that there appears to be 
no practical way to cut taxes at the 
present time 
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“Salutates Temporis” again 
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There is something comfortable about bak- 
BEAR flour. 
top quality of POLAR BEAR is like an 
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New Wheat Strains 
Of Idaho Answers 


BOISE, IDAHO — Two agricul- 
tural scientists offered some hope 
of southern Ida- 
both 
long range 


toward solution 
ho’s wheat quality problem, 
in the immediate and 
future here recently. 
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May Offer Growers 
to Some Problems 


For the next year, part of the an- 
swer may lie in use of two recently- 
developed strains and possibly a hy- 
brid being developed by the Univer- 
sity of Idaho at Moscow, it was point- 
ed out at the annual conference of 
the Idaho State Wheat Growers 
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Assn. here. Hope for the future—sev- 
eral years hence—flickers in a long- 
range program of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experiment sta- 
tion at Aberdeen, where several hy- 
brids are being bred and tested, said 
Dr. Paul Fitzgerald, Aberdeen, a re- 
search agronomist for USDA, and 
Hugh McKay, Tetonia, superintend- 
ent of the Tetonia branch experi- 
ment station of the University of 
Idaho. 

“The biggest single complaint about 
wheat quality today,” said Dr. Fitz- 
gerald, “is the matter of poor bak- 
ing performance directly related to 
low protein.” The industry, he said, 
will accept a minimum of 11% to 
12% protein, although it prefers to 
have 12.5% to 14%. 

In southern Idaho, 


Mr. McKay 


said, the protein content of some 
wheat is down as low as eight and 
nine per cent. It’s this low protein 


content, he said, which has put the 
quality of Idaho wheat under fire. 

Dr. Fitzgerald said this problem 
could be corrected, in part, by “grow- 
ing Itana and Columbia strains un- 
der conditions which provide ade- 
quate nitrogen to produce grain with 
a minimum of 11% to 12% protein 

“This is not a goal, however,” he 
added. “This is a minimum which is 
acceptable to the trade.” 

The Itana and Columbia strains 
came out about two years ago and 
many wheat growers in southern Ida- 
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ho have been trying them out this 
year. They have been suggested as 
substitutes for Cache and Wasatch, 
varieties grown in Idaho heretofore, 
but which may be considered for the 
discount list in 1961 

““We realize that Itana and Colum- 
bia are not the final answer, but all 
tests to date show that they are 
better than the wheat we are grow- 
ing at the present time,” Mr. McKay 
said. 

Dr. Fitzgerald said more than 100 
samples tested this year gave accept- 
able baking scores where the protein 
content was adequate. He and Mr. 
McKay said Itana and Columbia were 
included in the tests—-made by com- 
mercial mills. 

Researchers also conducted 14 fer- 
til‘zer trials, Mr. McKay said, in dry 
sections of the state. Nitrogen ferti- 
lizer in nearly every case increased 
the protein content and also the 
yield. “In some cases,” he concluded, 
“the yield did not always compensate 
for the cost of using the nitrogen fer- 
tilizer, however.” 
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Joins Ayres Milling 

DENVER William C. Covington, 
formerly with the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. as Ranch-Way divi- 
sion manager, has joined the F. C. 
Ayres Milling & Grain Co., Denver, 
as general manager. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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1960 


January 

Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
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Sb 
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Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 21-22—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 1694 
Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson 
Blivd., Chicago 4, IIL 


Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
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Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

Feb. 7-8--Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 26-27—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.;  sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Mar. 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, winter meet- 
ing; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec. Raymond J. Wal- 


ter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 7-10—American Society of 
sakery Engineers; annual meeting; 


Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 


Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, IIL 
March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 


Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 
March 25-26—Districts 1 
Association of Operative Millers, 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 


and 2, 


March 31-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Blidg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Blidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 


Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Il. 





GRAIN SERVICE 
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St. Louis New Orleans 
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GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


EVERY PR ING AREA 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
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April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 


April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 


April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 11384 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2585 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Il. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ti. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 











May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IL; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


May 20-22— National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Hl. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


June 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire Bak- 
ers Association Convention; Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


July 

July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. 
October 


Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Hlinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Commodity Club Inc., as first vice president ; Charles 
Mattey of Bach & Co., second vice 

Elects New President president; Irving Hankin of Merrill, 
NEW YORK OP ey tat Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, sec 
A, mapa ORK-—Werner Lehnberg of retary, and Julius Rutkay of Ander- 
E. F. Hutton & Co., has been elected — son, Clayton & Fleming, as treasuret 
= of the Commodity Club of New directors elected to the board 
New York, Inc., to hold office during are: Stephen Greenberg of Walston 
the nization’s 2oth year & Co., Willis James of Laird, Bissell 
Other officers elected are: Milton & Meeds and Henry Kadri of First 


Commodity Research Bureau, National City Bank 





Aged 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service Or be in better hands 


lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








LOUIS, 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * fat 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour . 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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x Dannen Covers the Midlands 














So 


BING DIVISION—-DANNWNEN MILLS, INC. 


‘ 


Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 
of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 
entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 

of storage space in terminal elevators and 
twenty-six country stations is your assurance 

of dependable Dannen service. 

Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
MArket 6616 


Kansas City, Mo. 
GRand 1-6212 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
ADams 3-6162 
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A Merry Christmas 


from the 


Makers of Kelly's Famous 





The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Sacks HOTCH mINSON 9 KANSAS Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 
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Wheat Group Head 
To Attend World 
Agricultural Fair 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Anson 
Horning of Larned, Kansas, president 
of the Kansas Association of Wheat 


Growers, and member of the board 
of directors of the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn., 


has been selected to represent Great 
Plains wheat producers at the World 
Agricultural Fair at New Delhi, In- 
dia, according to an announcement 
by W. W. Graber, administrator for 
the Kansas Wheat Commission, Hut- 
chinson. 

Mr. Horning will attend the fair 
between Jan. 10 and Feb. 14, during 
the last half of the fair’s run. He will 
succeed Frank Tubbs of Adams, Ore., 
president of the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League, who will be at the 
fair from Dec. 8 to Jan. 10 

“I attach great importance. to the 
fair,” Mr. Horning said. “It will give 
us a chance to show our wheat to 
several million Asian visitors we ex- 
pect to attend the fair 

“World attention will be focused 
on the event not only because Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will visit the fair 
during his world tour, but also be- 
cause the U.S. will compete directly 
with Russian farm exhibits.” 

Mr. Horning, who is a wheat farm- 
er near Larned, will represent the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Devel- 
opment Assn. The Great Plains as- 
sociation is supported by the Kansas 
Wheat Commission and the Kansas 
Association of Wheat Growers which 
held their joint annual meeting 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, Nov. 18- 
19, and by the Colorado Wheat Ad- 
ministrative Committee, the Nebras- 
ka Wheat Commission, and the Ne- 
braska Wheat Growers Assn. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF 


High Moisture Grain 


Storage Reserved 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has repeated an announcement 
that all available space at terminal 
elevators at Fort William and Port 
Arthur is being reserved for grain 
with high moisture content. 

Every effort is being made by both 
the wheat board and the Board of 
Grain Commissioners to condition all 
possible grain during the winter 
months to prevent spoilage. Some 
samples of out of condition grain have 
shown as high as 30% moisture while 
others have been down to 12% 


F LIFE— 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
















BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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BARTER 


(Continued from page 2) 





at $107.2 million. These materials are 
to be transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile created by Section 104(b) of 
Public Law 480 

The barter contracts negotiated in 
the July-September quarter consisted 
of transactions in the following cate- 
gories: bilaterals $14.1 million (A 
commodity-countries $7.9 million, B 
commodity - countries $6.2 million), 
multilaterals $7.2 million (A commo- 
dity-countries $1.2 million, B commo- 
dity-countries $6 million), and open- 
end (including cases where a specific 
“C” destination is named) $13.1 mil- 
lion 

Future Barter 

CCC will continue to barter agricul- 
tural commodities for eligible strate- 
gic and other materials where there 
is reasonable assurance that the bar- 
tered commodities will add to U.S. ex- 
ports of like commodities made on a 
cash basis, and where other program 
requirements are met. CCC is cur- 
rently in a position to consider barter 
offers for Antimony, refractory 
bauxite, beryl (hand-cobbed), 
muth, refractory chromite, columbite, 
metallurgical fluorspar, metallurgical 
manganese, mica (muscovite block, 
film, and splittings), nickel, tantalite, 
and tin. 

CCC's ability to conclude barter 
transactions for materials depends at 
any one time upon such factors as 
U.S. national interest, requirements, 
existing commitments, and market 
conditions 


bis- 


—— BREAC s 


Speaker from FDA 


MINNEAPOLIS—-A. Harris Ken- 
yon, chief of the Minneapolis District, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
will address the North Central chap- 
ter, Institute of Sanitation Manage- 
ment, at the Pick-Nicollet Hotel here 
following a luncheon in the hotel's 
Birchwood Room Dec. 17 

Mr. Kenyon will discuss the respon- 
sibility and duties of FDA as they 
apply to sanitation and its enforce- 
ment. 


THE STAFF Fr Ltre 


Reservations may be made with the 
secretary-treasurer, Wayne D. Stahl, 
E. H. Leitte Co., Minneapolis 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT 

GULFPORT, MISS.—Robert J. 
Murphy, a native of Beaumont, Texas, 
has assumed duties as vice president 
and general manager of the Colonial 
Baking Co. in Gulfport, Miss. The new 
executive will handle the duties for- 
merly discharged by James R. Bussey, 
who will report to the Dallas office of 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries. Mr. Bussey has been with 
Colonial in Gulfport since July, 1955 





Memorial Fund 


MANITOU, COLO.—Announce- 
ment has been made here of the for- 
mation of a memorial fund honoring 
the memory of the late Charles B 
Moore, prominent milling executive, 
who died recently in California. Until 
his retirement in 1954, Mr. Moore was 
executive vice president of Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, Inc. 

Funds are to be given to Shrine 
Hospitals for Crippled ate a 








GYwo WaYS to mare aQrea™ 
Come True in ee? 


Have a luxurious experience 
at Arizona's most famous 
western-resort. Horseback 
riding, mountain trails, over- 
night pack parties, chuck 
wagon dinners. Swimming in 
patio pool, tennis, putting 
green, roque, shuffleboard, 
square dancing. 
Children welcome. 








/ 





vacation club. 100 room resort 


pleasure—recreation—amuse- 


Open November thru April. 


Whew for reservation—information. 












Relax and enjoy 
Arizona's most beautiful 








with every desert 


ment. Music—dancing— 
social director, Steak fries. 
Breakfast horseback rides, 
swimming pool parties. Golf 
and tennis. Beautiful rooms 
—suites in lodge, cottages. 














Beautifully landscaped— 






Alsonett Management. Write 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





























Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel Muir * 
Manager 


Robert Yeager * 
Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 









FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








Soft Wheat Flour 
Bookings Improve 


A moderate pick-up in soft wheat 
flour sales was registered following 
the sharp decline in business the pre- 
vious week. Mills in the Chicago area 
were running 35-40% of capacity. A 
few sales of 5,000 cwt. were reported, 
but most were 3,000 ecwt. and less, 
confined mostly to cracker, cookie and 
specialty types 

At St. Louis, soft flour business 
continued extremely light with both 
bakers and millers marking time. Av- 
erage of sales was again under 15%, 
the same as the previous week. Or- 
ders consisted of unimportant 
amounts, usually for shipment 
and seldom more than single cars. 

Mill running time was at a good 
rate although signs of a slow down 
appeared. Sales departments 


spot 


have 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 




















R. C. PRATT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
8 Toronto Street 


I 
rORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


noted that shipping directions had 
passed their pre-holiday peak and had 
turned downward. Lighter soft flour 
production was forecast from now 
until after the first of the year. 

Quotations Dec. 11, St. Louis: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $6, top hard $6.55, 
ordinary $5.90; cake $6.80, pastry 
$4.75, soft straights $4.85, clears 
$4.55; hard winter short patent $5.75, 
standard $5.60, clears $5.35; spring 
short patent $6, standard $5.90, clears 
$5.85; Chicago: High ratio $6.93@7, 
short patent $5.80@5.90, clears $4.70 
@4,.95; cookie and cracker flours $5.25 
cottons, $5 papers. 


Buffalo Business 
Continues Light 


One major flour mill in Buffalo 
with a whopping big export order— 
continued to operate above its usual 
running time last week. Export orders 
of other mills varied but most of them 
were on the light side. Running time 
of most mills was good, with three of 
them registering an increase from a 
week ago. 

There wasn't much activity in the 
flour market. Sales were confined to 
small lots for immediate shipment, 
but there was some interest shown in 
Kansas flour. 

National bakeries came into the 
market about the middle of the week 
with heavier than usual bookings. It 
is expected that local mills will share 
in the orders. 

Spring wheat flour was off 1¢ dur- 








MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


we 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COCES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 













ing the week and Kansas was up l¢. 
Pastry flour was marked down 10¢ in 
a price adjustment. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
pretty good. The mill has a good back- 
log of orders and there are indica- 
tions that December may be the best 
month of the crop year to date. 

Local bakeries’ sales volume con- 
tinues to improve, and all mills here 
are participating in Christmas trade 
promotions. 

India was the largest customer in 
an export market that was way be- 
low a week ago in activity. 

Buffalo’s winter storage grain fleet 
has swelled to 25 ships, with a total 
of more than 5 million bushels of 
grain aboard. However, not all of it is 
wheat. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago but below a year ago. Two 
mills put in a full 7-day week; one 
worked 623 days; one 6 days and the 
remaining two mills worked 5 days. 

One mill increased its running time 
from a week ago by 2 days; one 
stepped up its output by 1 day and 
one mill by % day; the other three 
mills held steady. 

Quotations Dec. 11: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.27@6.47, short 
$5.97@6.17, standard $5.87@6.12, 
straight $6.07, first clear $5.40@5.85; 
hard winter short $5.75@6.15, stand- 
ard $5.60@6.04, first clear $5.30@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.06@ 
7.26, standard $646.56, straight $5.20 
5.49, first clear $4.45@ 4.89 


Sales Volume Small 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Although the volume of 
comparatively small in the Texas and 
Oklahoma area, there were signs of 
better buying on the part of the bak- 
ers particularly the latter part of 
the week. Running time continued at 
capacity with exports taking care of 
the larger output. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour but dropped 
3¢ on bakery 

Reports from Ft. Worth noted light 
sales amounting to about 10 to 15% 
of capacity with six-days the average 
running time 

Quotations Dec. 11, Oklahoma City: 
Family short patent $7@7.20, stand- 


sales was 


ard patent $63006.50; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.67@5.77; 
95% standard $5.57@5.67, straight 


grade $5.5205.62; truck lots higher 
on all grades: Ft. Worth: Extra high 


patent family flour $7.20@7.40, 100- 
b. cottons; standard patent bakers’ 
flour, unenriched, $5.50@5.60; first 
clears $4.45@4.55, delivered Texas 


common points 


December 15, 1959 


Production Increased 
On Pacific Coast 


Milling production stepped up 
sharply in the Pacific Northwest as a 
result of export bookings, principal- 
ly to Indonesia. Heavy grindings are 
expected through January. Interior 


mills are getting the overflow from 
terminal mills. New bookings are 
slow. Domestic buyers are taken care 


of through this month but do not 
want delivery before the first of the 
year. 

Quotations Dec. 12, Portland: High 
gluten $6.88, all Montana $6.57, 
clears $6.69, Bluestem bakers $6.49, 
cake $7, pastry $6, pie $5.65, whole 


wheat $6.22, graham $5.71, cracked 
wheat $567, crushed wheat $6.32; 
Seattle: Family patent flour 5 and 


10-lb. sizes, $9.54; pastry flour in 100- 
lb. cottons, $4.95 


Running Time Light 
In Eastern Canada 


Mills in eastern Canada 
searching for additional 
improve their run position. There has 
been a little interest in wheat 
flour on the part of some buyers, but 
the trade generally has not booked 
requirements of this type of flour too 
far ahead. Overseas demand for win- 
ter wheat flour is lacking 

At Winnipeg domestic trade _ re- 
mains seasonally and mills are 
operating close to capacity with prices 
firm. 

Quotations Dec. 12, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons, $6.15@ 
6.35: second patents, cottons, $5.90 4 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100-Ib 
papers, $4.80@5; Toronto: Top patent 


are still 
business to 


soft 


ood 


springs for use in Canada $6.20@4 
6.30, 100-Ib. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 


for cartage where used; bakers’ flour 


$4.95@5 in 100-lb. papers, less cash 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour—Grain—Feeds 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. 
67 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 














Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 














PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Specialists in Ililling 
Canadian Hard Spring 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
GREAT WEST 


UNION 


Wheat 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS 


LAKURON 


LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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discounts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bulk delivery 12¢ less 


MILLFEED 


(Continued from page §) 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


Overseas Markets 








slower mill grind and the likelihood of 





Export Sales Slack, 
Production Strong 


The export flour 
enced another rather dull week but 


business experi- 


production continued at a strong pace 
and mills will be grinding for some 
time on the strength of recently 
booked business 

Some additional export business 
looms in the offing as bids have been 
called for on United Nations relief 
flour shipments and further domestic 
and export reiief flour bids are ex- 
pected soon. 

Flour exports from Canada declined 
to 176,400 cwt. in the week ended 
Dec. 10. The previous week the total 
was 324,400 cwt. and included 185,200 
ewt. for International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries. The latest figure 
showed 126,000 cwt. for IWA destina- 
tions 


Rye 

Rye ftour sales were extremely slow 
the past week and prices down 5¢ 
from the close of the previous period. 
The limited demand throughout the 
country consisted of scattered fill-in 
business. Shipping directions were re- 
ported “fair” in the national pattern 


Quotations Dec. 11, Buffalo: White In the central New York area, where 
rye $5.34@5.49, medium $5.14@5.19 demand for bran had been good since SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
dark $4.59@484; Chicago: White November, business has fallen off 


$4 6944.85, medium $4.39@4.65, dark 
$3.944 4.10; Pittsburgh: White $5.24 


@5 39, medium $5.03@5.19, dark $4.49 said, “Either they are too high or ROLLED OATS 
1.65, rye meal $4.74@4.88; Minne-_ we're too low.” The market here could 
apolis: White $4.52@4.62, medium reverse on lack of ingredients or 


$4.32 04.42, dark $3.77@3.87 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal in 
Canada is steady with supplies mod- 
erate to good and prices steady. There 
is no reflection of export business in 
western mill output. Quotations Dec 
12, Winnipeg: Rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks, $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib 
sacks, $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 


provinces, all prices cash carlots; To- 50¢ to $1. Red dog was off $5 but Lm 

ronto-Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-Ib.  yallied and ended $3 lower. Quota- 

cottons, $5.69, oatmeal in 100-Ib. cot- tions Dec. 11: Bulk bran $38.50G ' 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 





further contraction of mill running 
time during the coming holiday pe- 
riod 

Feed manufacturers complained of 
a rather slack demand for their prod- 
ucts but found it necessary to re- 
plenish inventories that had been al- 
lowed to run down. Split car trade 
and truckers also were active buyers 

After disposing of track supplies 
that had been pressing on the mar- 
ket, flour millers were not aggressive 
sellers. Even so, enough demand con- 
tinued to place mills in a comfortable 
production position for a week ahead 

Quotations Dec. 11: Sacked bran 
$41.50@42, shorts $41.50@42; bulk 
bran $37@37.50, shorts $39.50@40, 
middlings $39@ 39.50 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was quiet most of the week but on 
the last two trading days buying in- 
terest increased to the extent of ab- 
sorbing most offerings and continued 
aggressiveness enabled the market to 
show modest price advances on bran 
and middlings. Both finished 50¢ net 
higher for the week. Quotations Dec 
11: Spring bran $52.50 sacked, $48.50 
bulk; middlings $53.50 sacked, $49.50 
bulk 

Buffalo: There were no signs of a 
pick up in millfeed demand last week 


Local levels are sharply below rising 


western prices and one spokesman 


grain, a change in demand, or the 
coming holiday-short week, but so far 
it hasn't shown any such indications 

The sacked differential on bran and 
middlings widened to $5.50. Red dog's 
differential held unchanged at $4.50 
Demand for red dogs dormant 
and prices at or below bran and mid- 
dlings. Running time ranged from 5 
days. Bulk bran and middlings 

unchanged to 50¢ higher; 


was 


to 7 
ended 
sacked bran and middlings advanced 


39.50, sacked $44@45; bulk middlings 
$39.50@ 40.50, sacked $45@46; bulk 
red dog $39@ 41.50, sacked $44 @ 46 
Pacific feed 
continues slow with buyers covered 
for this month. Export mills are 
grinding heavily. Some interior mills 
do not have storage space and are 
offering freely. Quotations Dec. 11: 


Coast: Demand for 
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Xf for this season of the year and stocks 

\7 are not burdensome. Prices remained Bee: 
unchanged with the usual flow of 

ed ad card E L feeds to eastern Canada and British 

Columbia. Quotations Dec. 12, Win- 
nipeg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $37@42 in 
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Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 


MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





the three prairie provinces; shorts $41 
743; middlings $44@46. All prices 
cash carlots in sacks. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. Toronto-Montreal: Bran $51@ 
52, shorts $53@54, middlings $58@59, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars 
BREAC S THE STAFF Fr LIFE 
FIRE DAMAGES MILL 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH—Fire did 
extensive damage recently to the Big 
J flour mill with an estimated $100.- 
000 loss. Cause of the blaze is un- 
known. All three stories of the build- 
ing, as well as machinery, suffered 
from the blaze 
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. . 212,000 cwt., compared with 270,000 computed on a 26-day working period 
Canadian Production of Wheat Flour ewt. of this type of flour produced in the month, and a daily capacity 
in October, 1958. of 169,000 cwt. Mills reporting in 
Production of wheat flour for the September, 1959, averaged 78.2% of 
For October Sharply Above September first three months of the crop year C#Pacity, when computed on a 25-day 
amounted to 10,430,000 ecwt., com- W°rking period for the same capacity 

pared to 10,055,000 cwt. milled in the isure, 169,000 ewt. 
corresponding period of the prev ious Wheat milled for flour in October, 
crop year. Ontario winter wheat flour 1959, amounted to 8,654,000 bu. in- 
production for the three months un-_ dicating an increase of 1% over the 


TORONTO—The output of wheat October, 1958, figure of 3,792,000 
flour in Canada for October, 1959, ewt., but practically unchanged 
the third month of the current crop from the 10-year (1949-1958) aver- 





SO SENS We ee pv re ae se eee der review totaled 655,000 cwt. com- 8,571,000 bu. milled in October, 1958. 
representing an increase of 16% October of 3,819,000 ewt. Ontario pared with 727,000 cwt. produced Ontario winter wheat included in the 
over the September, 1959, output winter wheat flour included in the during the first three months of the October, 1959, total of milled wheat 
of 3,303,000 ewt., 1% more than the October, 1959, figure amounted to = 1958.59 crop year. amounted to 495,000 bu., compared 
Mill operation for October, 1959, with 677,000 bu. of this type of wheat 

averaged 86.7% of capacity when milled in October, 1958. Total wheat 
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Paul, assisted by allied firms, held 
recently to exhibit and discuss holiday 


Grawert, Brechet & Richter Co.; Paul 
Busch, Fairview Home Bakery; Ed 


CHRISTMAS PLANNING—The Associated Bakers of Minneapolis and St. 
their 


an elaborate winter scene which was on exhibit 


Duren, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Roeed 


annual pre-Christmas meeting 
specialties and baked foods. Viewing 
are, from the left, Arthur 
Norman, Norman Bakeries, Inc.; Ed 
Duren’s Plaza Bakery; Robert 


Larson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co.; Joseph Becker, Swift & Co., and 


T. W. Dalsbo, Dalsbo Bakery. 





milled for flour so far in the current 
crop year has amounted to 23,694,000 
bu. compared with a total of 22,788,- 
000 bu. milled during the first three 
months of the 1958-59 crop year. On- 
tario winter wheat milled during the 
first three months of the current crop 


year totaled 1,539,000 bu. compared 
with 1,775,000 bu. of this type of 
wheat milled in the corresponding 


period of the previous crop yea! 
Wheat Stocks 

flour in mill 

business Octo 


Stocks ‘of wheat for 
bins as at the close of 


ber 31, 1959, amounted to 3,276,000 
bu. of which 1,522,000 bu. were On- 
tario winter wheat. Mill stocks of 
wheat for flour at the end of Octo 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 
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WILKES-BARRE PA 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





ber, 1958, were 3,357,000 bu. includ- 
ing 1,441,000 bu. of Ontario winte! 
wheat 

According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports for October, 
1959, amounted to 1,330,111 cwt., 
compared with a revised figure ol 
1,589,375 ewt. for October, 1958. To 
tal flour exports for the first three 


months of the current crop year are 
1,261,314 cwt., compared with 3,622 
047 cwt., for the corresponding period 
1 year ago. This is an 
exports for the first three months of 
the current crop year of 639,267 cwt 
the same period a year 

Millfeed 
1959, 


increase in 


over ago 


production for October, 
amounted to 65,000 tons, a 2 
the 63,000 pro 
duced in the corresponding month a 
The breakdown for Octo- 
was as follows, with last 
comparable figures in brack 
Bran 28,000 tons (26,000); 
28 O00 (29.000) and 
(8.000) 


ve 


increase ove! tons 
year ago 
ber 1959, 
years 
ets shorts 
tons middlings 


9 O00 tons 


Total millfeed production during 
August-October, 1959. was 178.000 
tons, compared with 169,000 tons for 
the corresponding per od of the pre 
vious crop year 

BREAD 18 THE 


STAFF Fr Lire 


Canadian Imports 
Register 9% Rise 


OTTAWA Imports by Canada 


from all countries in the first 10 
months of 1959 rose by 9.4% to an 
estimated $4,717,100,000 from last 


year’s corresponding total of $4,311,- 
100.000 for 
all 
countries for the same period, accord- 
Statistics, were 
to $4,193, 800,000, from $4,071.,- 


with increases recorded 


all main areas. Total exports to 
ing to the Bureau of 
up 3% 
600,000. The over-all excess of imports 
over exports thus increased in the 10- 


month period to $523,300,000, from 
$239,500,000 

Over the 10 months imports from 
the U.S. increased to $3,221,600,000 


from $2,986,000,000 and total exports 
to the U.S. advanced somewhat 
to $2,618,100,000 from $2,401,900,000, 
the import surplus increasing to 
$603,500,000 compared to $584,100,000 
in the same period of 1958 


less 


Buffalo Union 
To Be Relieved 
Of Trusteeship 


BUFFALO Trusteeship of Local 
36 American Federation of Grain 
Millers (AFL-CIO), will be removed 
and its full autonomy restored in late 
January cr early February 


The final step clearing the way for 


such ion was announced Dec. 9 by 
the Very Rev Mser James A Healy 
overseer of a truce agreement which 
last J ended a bitter factional bat 
tle within the 1,800-member flow 
mill rkers’ local 











Msg1 





Healy 





said he has received 


the resignations of all 12 cflicers of 
the local, including Norman J. Hass 
man, president, and Walter C. Woj 
cik isiness representatiy rhe 
Monsignor said he will iccept the 
resignations just prior to the nomi 
natior and election of new officers 

Nominations will be made in The 
Hotel Buffalo ballroom The latter 
has been reserved in anticipation of 
a large turnout 

The elections probably will be held 
duri: the week of Jan. 25, with in 
stallation of new officers follow. ng 
swiltly 

The 6'2-month-old trusteeship will 
be lifted and autonomy restored as 
soon is new officers are installed 
according to Frank T. Hoese i 
Grain Millers’ international v.ce pres 
ident, who has administered Local 
36's affairs during the trusteeship 


Other steps paving the way for the 
return of autonomy were taken Nov 
29 at a membership meeting. The 
members, by an overwhelming vote 
adopted a new constitution and by 
laws with approval of the interna 
tional umon 

The members, with a few dssent 
ing, also approved creat of two 
full-time paid positions of business 
representative Each will receive i 
weekly salary of $150, plus rdinary 
and necessary expenses.”” Previousl) 
the local had only one full-time p 
official i business agent who re 
ceived $220 weekly, plus expenses 

Mr. Hoese told members that the 
local will receive a complete financial 
report f the period of the trustes 
ship as soon as the trusteeship is 
lifted 
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The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Office Denver, Colorad 
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At your service... 































































In charge of advertising. sales for 
The Miller Publishing Company m 
the South and Southwest, Martin 
E. Newell, in the past quarter-cen- 
fnru. has become recoanized as one 
of the most knowl dqeable men im 
the 
He's ready to 
agricultural marketing problem 
Just call Marty at Victor 22-1850 
or write to him at 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg. in Kansas City 


is THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
Ru J r? ts Sir 


grain and feed markets 


always discuss an 


ce 1873 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH TEL: Redwood 1.3282 
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Capacity 4,000 Cwts Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 









PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 
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CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 








KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 














Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
i$rdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
LIT b- — Sg NSAS 


relephone Franklin 6-1323 











The Montgomery Company 
FLOUR BROKERS 


1 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 

















if Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


+uOU 


Chicago 11, Ill 














Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass 








NAtional 2-3344 —-2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 


E. J. BURKE 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Dec. Dec 

4, Il, 

——1959 1959 1959 

High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc 44% 37 38 39'/ 


Allis-Chalmers 38% 26% 33'4 34% 
Am. Bakeries Co 50%e 42% 44% 44% 
Am. Cyanamid 65\4 46% 61 59% 
A-D-M Co 49/2 382 39/2 382 
Borden 93% 70% 91% 89% 
Cont. Baking Co 55% 44% 49/2 48% 
rtd. 9>.>u 10/2 101% 101 '/2 
Corn Pr. Ref. Vo 59% 50% 51% 53% 
Cream of Wheat 40% 36% 39 40 


crown Zellerbach 


Corp 60% 50% 55% 55'/ 
rtd. $4.20 98'4 87 87 87'/2 
Dow Chemical 100 744 96/4 98% 
Gen. Baking Co 14% Ii% 6% %W% 
Gen. Foods Corp 104% 74% 102'/2 103 
Gen. Milis, Inc 37% 30'2 322 31% 
Pid. S% . 114 103 105 103 
Merck & Co 91% 67 65 81% 
Monsanio Un. Lo 56% 38% Siz 52% 
Natl. Bisc. Co 56 49% 52 53 
Pid. $/ 164'/2 $495'2 147 147'/ 
Pfizer, Chas 43% 30/2 34% 35 
Pilisbury Co 49% 36% 37/2 39% 
Pid. $4 954 90 an 92% 
Procter & Gambie 90% 73% 88'2 89% 
Quaker Oats Co 542 45 47% 47% 
St. Regis Paper Co 56% 42% 56% 55% 
Std. Brands, inc 36'4 34% 35% 35% 
Sterling Drug 59% 43 54% 54% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 1062 88 BB'4 89% 
Ward Baking Co 18% 12% 15% 14% 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co 56% 42 55 56'/2 
Pfd 101 93% 94\/4 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 112 117 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd 139% 140'2 
Pfizer, Chas., Ptd 95'/2 97 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 128'/2 131 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 91% 94'/2 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 86% 89% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Dec Dec 
4, i, 
——1959-—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 10% 634 7% T'” 
Wagner Baking Co 5\/4 2'/ 3% 3% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York 34'/2 34% 
Pfd. $5 95 97/2 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 75 85 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov Dec 
27, 4, 
—1959-—— 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread §.50 3.70 3.70 3.70 
Pid 58 55 / 57 
Can. Bakeries 8'/2 6 6's 
Can. Food Prod 5.00 2.50 3.50 3.00 
A Va 5M 5% 5'/2 
Pid 62 41% 48 48 
Catelli Food, A 44 39 39 
Cons. Bakeries 10% 8 8% Bis 
Dover Ind 12% 10 11% i 
Pfd 9a 8% 8% 
Federal Grain 5! 39 46 48 


29 27% 272 27% 


Gen. Bakeries 7.00 7.37'/2 7.87'/2 


Int. Mig., Pfd 70 67 672 68'/2 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd 125 114 114 114 
Maple Leaf Mig 19/2 12% 3%. 14 
Pfd 972 92 95 
McCabe Grain 34 3! 2 
Ogilvie Flour 532 40 46'2 46 
145 132 136 
Toronto Elevs 15% i2¥e W2%2 12s 
United Grain, A 17 5% 5% I$" 
Weston, G A 44. 33 34 33% 
8 44. 33 34% 34% 
Pfd. 4'/2% 95 8! 85 8! 
*Less than board lot. 
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Domestic and Export 
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25 Broad Street 








Jones-Hettelsater 


Merges Operations 
With Firm in Iowa 


KANSAS CITY—Jones-Hettelsater 
Construction Co. of Kansas City, for 
40 years identified with the field of 
design and construction for the grain 
storage and agricultural products pro- 
cessing industries, has merged its 
operations with The Weitz Co., Inc., 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 

The name “Weitz-Hettelsater Engi- 
neers, a division of The Weitz Com- 
pany, Inc.,” will be used for opera- 
tion of the organization in the field 
heretofore covered by Jones-Hettel- 
sater. All employees of the latter will 
continue with the new organization 
and A. R. Hettelsater, president of 
Jones-Hettelsater, will continue as 
general manager of the Kansas City 
organization. He will also become vice 
president of The Weitz Company, Inc 

Jones-Hettelsater was organized in 
1920 by E. N. Jones and A. R. Hettel- 
sater. Mr. Hettelsater has been presi- 
dent of the company from its begin- 
ning. Mr. Jones died in 1937. Jones- 
Hettelsater has a long record in the 
engineering and construction field, 
numbering among its clients substan- 
tially all of the concerns prominent 
in the field of grain handling, storage 
and processing. It has also designed 
and constructed storage facilities for 
cement mills and other bulk storage 
institutions. 

New Organization 

The new organization plans to add 
to its past undertakings by broadening 
its activities into related and new 
process industries. Extensive research 
and development in these fields is 
planned 

The Weitz Company, Inc., was es- 
tablished in Des Moines in 1855 and 
is in its third generation of manage- 
ment by the Weitz family interests. 
Its work has been confined to build- 
ings and other structures, principally 
for industry and other private owners, 
although it is also identified with pub- 
lic construction. During World War II 
it constructed five large munitions 
and industrial alcohol plants 
is headed by Ru- 
dolph W. Weitz, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer 
Leonard G. Howell is president. Prin- 
cipal offices are in Des Moines. Mr 
Weitz served in the Pentagon in 1954- 
1955 as deputy assistant secretary of 
lefense and director of construction 
for the military services. He has been 

national director of Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America and is a 
lirector of several companies in the 
banking. insurance and aircraft man- 
ifacturing fields 


Weitz Company 
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Improvements Urged 


For Lakehead Port 


PORT ARTHUR--Grain elevators 
it the lakehead should have specially 
lesigned loading galleries and higher 
‘rain spouts to accommodate ocean 
essels, said Captain R. B. Mann, vice 
president of Lakehead Shipping Co., 
Ltd. who left recently to promote 

iropean interest in the lakehead 
ort. The lakehead could become the 
third busiest port in Canada, he stat- 
d, and estimated that in 1960 up to 

> ocean vessels will bring about 50,- 
UO tons of general cargo. directly 
rom toreign ports to the head of the 
Great Lakes 

Capt. Mann will visit the U-.K., 
Scandinavian countries and Germany 
n an effort to secure business from 
foreign ship owners. 
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Seward B. McNear 


Dies in California 


SAN FRANCISCO—Seward B. Mc- 
Near, longtime San Francisco busi- 
ness executive and last surviving son 
of the “Wheat King of the Pacific,” 
died recently at his Marin County 
home in Shady Lane, Ross, Cal. He 
was 87 years of age. 

For many years Mr. McNear was 
president of the Sperry Flour Co. in 
San Francisco. After his retirement, 
he remained active as an investment 
manager and until October 1 of this 
year commuted daily to his offices at 
the Merchandise Exchange Building, 
San Francisco 

Mr. McNear and two brothers, John 
and Fred, got their start in the grain 
export business working with their 
father, George W. McNear, the West 
Coast “Wheat King” of the 1890's. 

The elder Mr. McNear was one of 
the original “big four” in the grain 
buying and shipping business in Cali- 
fornia. 

A native of Oakland, Seward Mc- 
Near became president of the Port 
Costa Milling of Vallejo, Cal. shortly 
after the turn of the century. He re- 
mained with this firm until it was pur- 
chased by Sperry. He stayed with 
Sperry for 10 years as vice president 
and general inanager, then, in 1927 
was elected president of the com- 
pany. He was the first president of 
the Meado Club, an exclusive golf 
club in Marin County, and was a 
member of the Lagunitas Club of 
Ross. 
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George Potts brings 20 
expe mill ng and bak- 


ing industries 


rience in the 


to his new position 


as advertising sales manager of 


The Northwestern Miller, Milling 
Production and The American 
Baker. 


When you're looking for market 
data, vou can always de pend on 
George for he lp " call Franklin 
write to him at 2501 
im Minneapolis. 
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GRAIN FACILITY PLANNED—This is an architect's conception of the port 


grain elevator facility to be constructed at Long Beach, Cal., 


starting early 


in 1960. Plans call for the loading of ships at a rate of 43,000 bu. an hour. The 
work-house, center of photo, will be one of the tallest structures in Southern 


California. 


Completion is scheduled early in 1961. 


Long Beach Harbor Department to Begin 


Constructing Grain 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—The newest 
grain facility on the Pacific Coast 
will be under construction at the Port 
of Long Beach early in 1960. It will 
be able to load ships at a rate of 1,300 
tons, or 43,000 bu. an hour. As the 
only port grain elevator facility in 
Southern California, it will be able 
to store over 830,000 bu. grain 

The 24-story work-house, central 
control of all operations, will be one 
of the tallest buildings in Southern 
California 

The Long Beach Harbor Depart- 
ment will build the $4 million plant 
and lease it over a 40-year period to 
Koppel Bulk Terminals as operators 
Over 7,000 ft. of rail trackage and 
320,000 sq. ft. of paved work area for 
truck parking will be available 

The elevator will be able to load 
or unload ships faster than any other 
in California at a rate of eight 50-ton 
rail cars, or 12 20-ton trucks an hour. 

Another time-saving factor allows 
trucks and trailers to be dumped by 
hydraulic tilt platforms without the 
need of vehicle uncoupling. Airveyors 
will unload ships at a rate of 150 


tons an hour and transfer the eargo 
to a truck or rail car every 10 min 
Other features include the latest 


in sampling, weighing and grading 
machines; dust control devices and 
explosive-proof electrical and light 
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Elevator Facility 


ing equipment with 


2 Group G 


a classification of 


Present engineering has taken into 
consideration future expansion plans 
for a total of 9-million-bushel-capacity 
storage facility 
A completion date is scheduled for 
January, 1961 

Imports will come from the Philip- 
pines, South America and West Afri- 
ca. Largest movements will be ex- 
ports from as far east as the midwest 
ern States 

A year after completion, it is pre- 
dicted, the facility will be handling 
over 10 million bushels annually 


BREA S THE STAFF F LiFe 


Michigan Bakers 
Schedule Annual 
Educational Meeting 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—The an- 
nual Michigan Bakers Educational 
Conference will be held Jan. 12 at 
Michigan State University here 

About 250 retail and wholesale 
bakers and people from allied fields 
will travel to the Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education for the day- 
long event, sponsored by the Michi- 
gan Bakers Assn., Eastern Michigan 
Bakers Assn., Western Michigan Bak- 
ers Assn. and Michigan Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn., in cooperation with the 
M.S.U. School of Hotel, Restaurant 
and Institutional Management 

Highlights of 
apple 
complete 


the event will be an 
smorgasbord,’ featuring a 
meal with all the trimmings 
almost entirely of apples; and 
a display of fancy cakes, pastries and 
breads 


made 


Also on the conference program will 
be a display by the Michigan State 
Apple Commission, cake-decorating 
demonstrations and sessions on sales- 
rirls’ training, sanitation and business 
nsurance. Advance registration 
cial event and door 


iwarded 


spe- 
prizes will be 


Key speakers at the meeting will 
include L. Carroll Cole, Muskegon. 
Mich., president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, and Ronald 
Fairbanks, Grand Rapids, president 
of the Michigan Bakers Assn 


Criticism Expressed 
Over Wheat Program 


BOISE, IDAHO—Members of the 
Idaho Wheat Growers Assn. heard 
sharp ticism of the administra 
tion's latest proposal for a new wheat 


program during their three-day an 
nua! nference held here recently 
Speakers accused business interests 
of “deliberately creating a public at 


hostile to the 
ral commodities.’ 
ristered at Ho 
the sessions heard Sen 
declare that he pre 
two-price or domestic parity 


mospr ere 


agrici 


producer of 


The 150 persons reg 
tel Boise for 
Frank Church 
fers ‘the 
plan, which is 
jority of Idaho wheat 
the administration's latest program 
Under this plan, he explained, each 
wheat farmer would be a fan 
price for his allotted share of the 
wheat consumed for food in the U.S 
while surplus production would be 
without subsidy in the world 
market 

The administration proposes to do 
with 


endorsed by the ma 
producers,” t 


assured 


sold 


with wheat what has been done 
ibandon 
retainin 
with 


corn,” the said 


productior 
lower-level 


senator 
controls while 
support prices. As 
corn, this can only lead to still great 
er surpluses and higher costs to the 
taxpayers 
S. G. Ramachandri: commercial 
India at Washington 


counselor for 


ao told growers “that the need 
for farm products in his country 
“ muld continue to increase tor many 
years He said that the ip between 

growing population and food sup 


plies had been widened by the par 


tition of India 
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WHEAT GROWERS 


(Continued from page 5) 





tas—by pushing them into an all-out 
production race. 
Combine Forces 

“On the other hand, they must 
combine their forces in support of a 
counter-proposal that is positive 
enough to substantially improve their 
income, and at the same time assure 
the general public that the fears 
aroused by inflammatory publicity 
regarding wheat production are un- 
necessary,” said Sen. Humphrey. 

Turning to legislation, the senator 
said, “I want to congratulate the 
National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers for the cooperative stand taken 
during those troubled weeks when 
wheat legislation was under discus- 
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sion. I am familiar with the wheat 
stabilization program which this or- 
ganization backs. This is a reason- 
able and carefully worked out pro- 
gram. It is based on a national mar- 
keting quota of bushels, instead of 
acreage allotments, which seems to 
me the most realistic approach to 
this matter. 

“In these past few months, it has 
become apparent that there is a 
growing unity among farm groups, 
both general organizations and com- 
modity groups. The National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers has exhibited 
real leadership in helping to bring 
this about.” 

Sen. Humphrey concluded by re- 
viewing the Family Farm Program 
Development Bill which he _intro- 
duced into the recent session of Con- 
gress, terming the bill “a vehicle to 
permit producers themselves to par- 
ticipate in ceveloping a new and bet- 
ter farm program.” 

Mr. Vickery, of USDA's grain and 
feed division, in elaborating on his 
subject of world wheat outlook, 
“Food for Peace’ and foreign mar- 
kets, spoke as follows: 

“World wheat production this year 
is down considerably from the record 
of 1958. Our current estimate is for 
an outturn of 7.9 billion bushels com- 
pared with 8.7 billion bushels last 
year. The decline in this year’s pro- 
duction does not indicate an expan- 
sion of international trade. This is 
because the crop reduction is_ pri- 
marily centered in exporting coun- 
tries, namely the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. 

“The dominant features of this 
year’s world wheat situation are the 
re-entry of Australia and France in- 
to the export market with what 
might be called more than normal 
exportable supplies. This, then, in the 
face of only minor changes in world 
import requirements, sets the gen- 
eral outlook pattern for 1959-60 
increased competition among export- 
ers.” 


Mr. Vickery then reviewed the 
May, 1959, Washington conference 
of major wheat exporting nations, 


outlining for the wheat growers some 
of the “Food for Peace’ proposals 
which originated from that confer- 
ence. 

On the development of 
tions to promote U.S. wheat in 
reviewed 


organiza- 
for- 


eign markets, Mr. Vickery 
the 1949 Pacific Northwest mission 
to the Far East to investigate mar- 
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ket possibilities, and termed Public 
Law 480 “a great help in encourag- 
ing grower organizations to expand 
their foreign market work.” 
Pledge Made 

Mr. Nelson of the Washington 
State Grange, in his address, pledged 
that “the Grange will continue to 
stress the commodity-by-commodity 
approach to self-help programs.” He 
stressed the need for consolidated 
strength to push through a sound 
farm program—emphasizing his re- 
marks with the statement that “we 
cannot be going in separate direc- 
tions.” 

Addressing his concluding remarks 


specifically to the wheat growers, 
Mr. Nelson stated, “At a mutually 
convenient time our leadership in 


stands ready to review 
with your leadership the domestic 
parity approach as a _ satisfactory 
solution to the wheat growers’ situa- 
tion—let us keep in close contact 
and work for success.” 


Technical ‘Know-How’ 
Needed to Utilize 
Wheat in India 


WICHITA, KANSAS The need 
for technical “know-how” by the 
people of India in the baking of Am- 
erican wheat for bread was stressed 
by Miss Thanagam Elizabeth Philip, 
Bombay, a graduate student at Kan- 
sas State University, in an address 
during the National Association of 
Wheat Growers convention here Dec 
11. 

Miss Philip, whe is a teacher in 
the College of Catering and Institu- 
tional Management in her own coun- 
try, spoke specifically to a women's 
breakfast held in conjunction with 
the growers’ convention. She em- 
phasized the fact that food habits of 
the people of India are being changed 
to utilize American wheat into bread 
more advantageously with less waste. 

Miss Philip described for the wom- 
en in attendance the Indian diet of 
chapatties, how they are baked, and 
then explained the need to develop 
special baking of bread for the fuller 
utilization of American wheat. 


Washington 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LI1FE—— 


Rap-in-Wax Appoints 


Regional Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS Howard J. 
Helms, Jr., has been named eastern 
regional sales manager for Rap-In- 
Wax Paper Co., according to A. F. 
Sloan, general sales manager. Mr. 
Helms will headquarter in New Jer- 
sey and will be in charge of sales ef- 
forts in the east, both for Rap-In-Wax 

1d the company’s eastern § subsidi- 
ry, U.S. Packaging Corp. of Pater- 
son, N.J 

\ctive in industrial selling for the 

ist 10 years, Mr. Helms started with 

0d Machinery & Chemical Corp. of 
San moved to Standard 
‘ackaging Corp., and was with Tom 
sawyer Meat Products, Inc., of Min- 
eapolis, before joining Rap-In-Wax. 
orn in Virginia, Mr. Helms attended 
Vake Forest College in North Caro- 


Jose, Cal., 


BREAD S THE STAFF 
WORKER INJURED 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Ed Doye, Kan- 
sas City, was injured here when an 
explosion ripped part of the top from 
a metal grain storage tank at Bart- 
lett Elevator. He was inside the tank 
when an insecticide he was using to 
spray grain exploded. A spark is be- 
lieved to have set off the blast. 


oF Lire 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





LS v ae BS a 
30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS PLANT AND 














milling superintendent. Well qualified for 
position as mill manager, plant or milling 
superintendent. Address Ad No. 5168, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 
HELP WANTED 
ame ee v emer 
MILLING EQUIPMENT 
SALESMAN 
Experienced sales engineer iby large 
Southwest urer spe- 
—— in feed _ cereal ond proc- 
basis. 





Ready to. Eoedee several new oa 
en items. Cor furnished, good 

and commissions. Plenty of leads, rid 
cellent territory. Best opportunity for 
right man. Our employees know of 
this ad. Give all “details for 
interview. Address Ad No. 
Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 

















A Kansas-transplant on Madison 


Avenue . that’s Paul Dittemore, 
manager of The Miller Publishing 
Company's New York office. If 
you're looking for information 
about the feed or grain markets, 
chances are he can come up with 
the answers you want. 


Just call Paul at Murray Gill 
2-2185 or drop hima note at 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
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HERE IS ONE publication that brings you 

all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week — The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Each week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S., in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


Tel MORTHWESTiRN 


, 2501 Wayzata Bivd. 
For Subscriptions, Contact 1 eT Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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For Advertising Information 





of services to advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 
eration of their businesses, this service program has 
been improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 


special services. 

Truly its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour- 
nal of the milling industry. 





| T'o make sure you read the milling indus- 

try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of The 
Miller in case you are not already receiv- 
ing it? Then you will be certain of not 

missing one of the 52 idea-packed issues 

during the year. Subscription rates are 

S4 a year. The Miller is available to per- 
sons in and serving the milling and grain 
industries only. 
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The codfish lays ten thousand eggs, 
The homely hen lays one. 

But the codfish never cackles 
To tell you what she’s done 

And so we scorn the codfish, 
While the humble hen we prize, 

Which simply goes to show vou 
That it pays to advertise 


¢¢¢ 


Standing in a crowded trolley bus, 
a rather buxom woman was vainly 
trying to find a quarter for car- 
fare. All her pockets had been tight- 
ly buttoned as a precaution against 
pickpockets—and no little commo- 
tion resulted from her efforts 

“Please let me pay your fare,”’ said 
a man crowded beside her 

“Nothing of the kind,” she replied, 
continuing her search—‘“‘I've got the 
fare here some place.” 

“I don’t doubt it for a minute, 
lady,”’ said the man greatly agitated 

“but I'd like to pay your fare 
You've unbuttoned my _ suspenders 
three times already.” 


?¢¢ 


His new patient’s lengthy list of 
aches and pains made the doctor 
suspect that he was dealing with a 
hypochondriac; nevertheless, he pre- 
scribed pills to be taken regularly; 

A week later the patient was back 

all smiles. “Those pills,” he ex- 
plained, “they're wonderful. I feel 
like a new man.” 

“Those pills,’ said the doctor, de- 
ciding to be frank with the man, 
“are nothing but little balls of 
bread.” 

“Good heavens!" cried the patient, 
turning pale. “White or whole 
wheat ?”’ 















serve you faithfully. 





BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





For wheats of finer baking qualities, remember to 
call us. We know milling wheats. Our storage fac- 
ilities are immense. Phone Grand 1!-7070. We will 





_ i . BURRUS W711 8 RY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


er CCooperatING MILLING WHEAT - CORN « FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & xc mar. 


E. M. SUMMERS 








CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 











ubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minnesota 3000 sacks capacity—mill elevator storage, 500,000 t 
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HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 
single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox™ Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox®, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”® for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 


Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 











25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Automation comes 


Flour was about 20,000 years old when Chaldea 
was a brand-new empire. But the new nation 
discovered a better way than ever before to mill 
flour! Chaldea’s invention was the saddlestone. 
Grinding grain with the new device was far easier 
than pounding it as millers had done for twenty 
millenniums before. 

The saddlestone was just another of the thou- 


0 Chaldea! (8,000 B.c.) 


sands of forward steps in the milling and baking 
industries since man first began to be civilized. 

General Mills believes that constant search for 
improvement is the reason bread is as important 
in today’s diets as it was 30,000 years ago. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
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